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. Morn 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 
“HE still white vision of the early morn 
-- Is God’s great priceless gift to mén ; 
For old deeds die when night to dawn has worn, 
And life lies spotless to man’s view again. 
West NewrTon, Mass. 











Getting Beyond Praise , 


There is no finer discipline that can come to us 


than to have our good work ignored. . An obligation 
rest’. upem us to notice. and speak heartily of, others’ 
good work ;. but we are under no obligation to sulk or 
grieve, oreven to.give a moment's thought to it, when 
our own best efforts go unnoticed. Many a day is 
darkenedsand worse thari wasted, in the life of efficient 
workers, just because some word of praise that they 
expected and deserved was not forthcoming. Any 
good thing we may do becomes worth twice as much 
to us if we stifle our self-centered craving for-appre- 
ciation, and ‘keep just as sweet as if some one had said 
«‘ well done.”’ 
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Near the Pit 


No man can help other men if he constantly sees 
the worst in them. His words and his very presence 
help to bring out that worst, and thereby to push them 
still lower. For the man who looks at the worst side 


- of others not only Cannot see the good that is in them, 


: and«their:possibilities ‘for still: greater good; but-he in-.. 


: @s..bad:as :he thinks. it-is.*.’ 





variably sees worse things in them ‘than are” actually 
there. . The hunter for evil cannot even estimate evil 
accurately. He has lost his own bearings and is de- 
stroying his own powers, along with the injury that he 
does to others. He is in peril of becoming both'a 
murderer and a suicide. As Hugh Black has said : 
‘* When a man:says, ‘ Every man-has:his price,’ ~he's 
pretty néar the pit; he’s at the edge: of it. The 
cynic is simply trying to make the rest of the world 
The. cure for this disease 
is the déliberate cultivation of the power to see good, 


_supreme principle. 


: 


by. hunting for it, dwelling upon it, and rejoicing in 


it wherever it can be found. 
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‘Unconditional ‘Duty-Doing 


If we have money to give to a cause that needs 
money, we are under duty to give it. That is the one 
How much other people may be 
willing to give for the same object does not atfect the 
case at all, unless the object is one that cannot be ac- 


_ complished at all without the attainment of some speci- 


fic sum. But to offer a sum of money conditioned on 
the successful raising of some additional amount is a 
miserable and irrational mode of giving. If the ob- 
ject deserves the money, it deserves it regardless of 
what others will do. If itdoes not deserve it, it ought 
not to have it, no matter how much others give, The 
one argument for,such giving is that it stimulates the 
raising of larger sums than would otherwise be given. 

It has done so, and also it has put a bad Spirit into 


- fied, 
others to do well, but it ispetty to condition our own 


giving, it has fostered: importunate. begging, it has in- 
troduced unpleasant .methods -of advertisement and 


-solicitation, and it has obscured the very objects for 


which the gifts are made and by which they are justi- 
It is proper and;radmirable to strive to help 


well-doing on theirs, 


x 
To See Jesus 


Noone ever really comes to know another person 


_unless there is some actual likeness. between them. 


There can be no sympathy and understanding without 
this. If we would know Christ, we must be like him. 
That is the evident lesson of the promise : ‘* We shall 
be like him : for we shall see him as he is.'’. In that 
day, our evidence that we are like him will be our ability 
to see him as he is. We need not hope to grow in 
power to see Christ and know him while we are here 
on earth save as we become. like him by subjecting our 
life to his will. Vision is a reward of duty-doing. 
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Fit to Be Interested in’ Missions 


kT TAKES a‘ good deal of character to'be really in- 

terested in ‘the missionary enterprise of Christ's 

church. ‘ Very few people have attained to that 
character, —a very small proportion of those who are 
the professed followers of Christ. “There are doubtless 
a good many who contribute a little something to mis- 
sions, and who know just enough about it to suppose 
that they are ‘interested, yet who would be amazed to 
be told that they not only are #o¢ genuinely interested, 
but have not even the right’ to be. «And this is the 
story of how several thousand good young people, as 
the-old year-.was passing into the new, were startled 
into a realization of this truth,.some of.them so com- 
pletely that.the new year marked the beginning, not 
of a year, but of a spiritual epoch in their lives. 

& a * 

- Once in a college generation—every four years—a 
convention of the Student Volunteer Missionary Move- 
ment of North America is held. It was time for one 
this winter ; and the afternoon of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 20, found more than twenty-six hundred delegates 
from colleges and schools. of. the United States and 
Canada, with .a thousand Christian workers, assem- 
bled at Rochester, New York, for the opening session. 
This was Christmas holiday time ; it meant something 
for those young men and women to take five days out 
of their midwinter freedom from werk to attend a mis- 
sionary convention. But they believed they were in- 
terested in missions, and they were ready to sacrifice 
something for it ; so they gathered for the opening 
session ‘in ‘eagerness to hear about the world’s need 
of what they might be able to do. 

The program of a Student Volunteer Convention is 
not published or given out in advance. From session 
to session, the delegates do not know what awaits 

‘them. ‘The chairman, Mr. John R. Mott, said quietly, 
in a few opening words, that the objective of the con- 
-vention was the making of Jesus Christ known to the 
‘whole world. Then he introduced Mr. George Sher- 
wood Eddy, of India, who, he ‘said, would speak on 
the theme, ‘‘ Is Our Christianity-Worth Propagating ?"' 
Not; ‘‘ is» Christianity worth’ propagating ?'’. but, 
our Christianity.’ Christianity “is not’ on trial, nor is 
it under discussion. - Ou? Christianity is: the kind 
of Christianity, that we have in our North American col- 
leges to-day. Has ¢hatary message to alost world? Have 
7a salvation that is worth passing on? Have /a 
a power—power for victory over sin—in my own life? 
And from those opening questions the speaker went on 
to search ‘out, and probe, and cut deep down into, the 
lives of his listeners. He confronted them with a 
seties of petsonal questions that ‘were hard to.answer, 
tests that were hard to‘measure up to, yet without the 


‘ chairma 





meeting of which no one has any, right’ to presume to 
offer-help to those who neéd Christ. 

The enthusiastic delegates had forgotten a little of 
their eagerness to’ be told how the heathen 
world needed them, and were thinking Seriously, 
soberly, as the speaker concluded. 

After a period. of: silent: prayer, in absolute stillness 
broken‘only by ‘searching questions ‘that Mr. Eddy 
directed to the hearts of*those who-were praying, the 
| introduced Mr. Robert -E, Speer, -to speak 
on the theme, ‘‘ The Abounding Sufficiency of Jesus 
Christ to Meet the -Needs of All Men.'’ Speer's 


- familiarity with. the foreign fields was well. known, and 


now the audience settled -back to hear -what they be- 
lieved would be a masterly presentation of the inade- 
quacy. of the ethnic religions, the-unmet needs of 
those who were living in them,-and Christ's unique 
power to meet the ‘soul-hunger of . those peoples. 
But listen : ‘‘ It does not.-matter what the needs are 
with which we have come to this convention : our 
Lord Jesus Christ is able to satisfy them."* There it 
was again ; the speaker was cutting directly into the 
personal life of his hearers. He assumed that /shey 
had needs which were unmet, and which were quite 
as vital as those-of the heathen world. And his 
listeners knew that he was right. 

That opening session of the convention sounded a 
keynote which ‘vibrated insistently through its whole 
course. At the very threshold of this feast of good 
things, any self-righteousness, or complacency, or 
glow of satisfaction that the delegates had felt because 
of their supposedly commendable action in attending 
such a convention, was halied, shattered, dissipated, 
as they were confronted with the challenge : What 
right have you to be here? Have you such 4 victori- 
ous record that you want to share it with the heathen 
world? Do you dare offer them what’ you have? 
Have you any right even to an interest in this mission- 
ary enterprise ? But after the *first shock of the ex- 
perience, many a man and woman realized, with a 


. grateful..consciousness that -deepened as the days 
+, passed; ; 


that this: was» whaty.was needed: ; the more 
sorely needed because so few, apart from the leaders, 
had realized that it was needed. It saved the conven- 
tion from the danger-and sin of pride, self-confidence, 
and superficiality, |» Its-brought many face fo face with 
Christ, until they who had perhaps. counted them- 
selves as-among his chosen ones were ready to cry out 
with the apostle; ‘* Depart from me ; -for'I am a sin- 
ful man, O Lord.'* ‘Then’ Christ had a chance to 
speak and be heard ; and he was heard. 

It. was evidently planned of God that, whatever else 
should: resalt from.this' missionary: convention, the 
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standards of the Christian homeland should be 


raised by it On the second day of the conven- 
tion the Honorable James Bryce, introduced by Mr. 
Mott as not only the Ambassador of the British Em- 


‘pire to the United States, but the Ambassador of the 


Lord Jesus Christ, said to the : One 


reason why this movement is such a wholesome and - 


noble one is not only that you are going to 
and uplift the whole world, but it is to 
and strengthen the life of the Kingdom of 
home.'’’ On the third day Canon O' Meara, i 
of Wyclif Col Toronto, spoke on ‘‘ The Im 
tance of Grounding in the Faith Those Who Are 
Propagate the Faith.'’ And on the closing day Bishop 
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‘McDowell gave a message on a theme the very phras- 


ing of which is electric with inspiration : ‘‘ The Always 


‘Multiplying Power of Obedience to God’s Will."’ 


When it was learned that Dr. John Douglas Adam 


‘was to speak on ‘‘ The Natural History of the Mission- 


ary Consciousness in the Individual Life,’' few com- 
prehended what could be meant by the topic. He 
called upon his hearers to pay heed to the fact that 
God's laws in the spiritual life are as definite and or- 
derly and recognizable as they are in animal or plant 
life, and that no soul ever attains to its missionary 


consciousness until it has reached a definite stage in its 


growth and experience. The first followers of Christ 
did not get the missionary consciousness until after 
Pentecost, when their lives had been unconditionally 
surrendered to the mastery and indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. So it has been ever since. You may have 
what is called an interest in missions ; it may exist 
from different standpoints, humanitarian, ethnic, 
commercial, But in none of these has the soul 
awakened as God means it should to its mis- 
sionary consciousness. Only when the life has been 
yielded up, lost, literally abandoned to the Holy 
Spirit; does the soul attain to that mind of Christ 
which gives us Christ's own vision of the soul-needs 
of the whole world, Have-you the missionary con- 
sciousness? ‘You who are here, presuming to be in- 
terested in ‘a missionary convention : have you paid 
thé’ costly price that you must ‘pay if you would have 
any real -place or. share in this work? Do not forget, 
also, that there are stages of power and joy and ser- 
vice and privilege that lie deyond this stage of first 


_awakening to the meaning of ‘‘ missionary '’: these 


can neyer be yours until you have attained that earlier 
stage in your life. 

Thus again the listeners were brought face to face 
with the question of Christ's mastery of their lives, 


, and there was réasserted the truth uttered by Mr. 


of 
world, that we may be made 


as the Son of man, stri of the dress of our west- 
ern in tion, it be plain that the heart of 
the East is instinctively Christian. And only when 
those rare, matured, intellectual, sympathetic charac- 
ters of. India and China and Japan have really 
made Christ their own, and have begun to interpret 


“the man Christ Jesus as he was, will the world, our 


world, know him as he is longing to be known. 
Christendom is waiting for Christian truth that can 
come to it only by the evangelization of the whole 
world, : 

+ * * 

Are we fit to have an interest in Christian missions? 
These words, addressed at Rechester to the delegates, 
are not for college students only ; they are for us all. 

** Above all, the college men and college women 
throughout our whole field must be Ted to surrender 
themselves wholly to Jesus Christ as Lord and to let 
him determine their life decisions and dominate them 
in every relationship. The great question which must 
be pressed insistently upon them is not the question 
of whether or not they will become missionaries, not 
the relative claims of the home and foreign fields,’ but 
the one crucial, all-important question whether or not 
they will yield to Christ his rightful place as the Lord 
and Master of their lives. In proportion as the stu- 


dents of our day are influenced to answer affirmatively 
and whole-heartedly this question of questions will be 
the realization of the sublime purpose of the Volunteer 
Movement—to give to all men in our day an adequate 
opportunity to know and to receive the Living Christ.”’ 





Did Jesus Abolish the Law? 


In connection with Professor Harnack’s masterly 
presentation, on the facing page, of the attitude of 
Jesus to the Old Testament Law, it may be well to 
have certain specific points of doubt considered here, 
as raised in the following letter from an Indiana 
reader : 


You say, ‘‘ Christ never did away with the Ten Command- 
ments.’ Will you tell us why a man to-day should observe 
the Law, seeing : 

1. It could not produce righteousness. ‘‘I do not frustrate 
the grace of God : for if teousness come by the /aw, then 
Christ is dead in vain'' (Gal. 2: ar). 

2.-It could not produce perfection. ‘‘ For the. /aw made 
nothing perfect, dué the bringing in of a better hope did ; by 
the, which we draw nigh unto God"’ (Heb. 7 : 19). 

3. It could not produce life. ‘Is the law then oe the 
promises of God ? God forbid: for if there had been a law given 
which could have given life, verily righteousness should have 
been by the law"’ (Gal. 3: ar). 

4- It could not give a good conscience. ‘* Which was 4 Ag- 
uve for the time then present, in which were offered both gifts 
and sacrifices, that cow/d not make him that did the service per- 
fect, as pertaining to the conscience"’ (Hebrews 9 : 9). 

5. It could not justify the people. ‘‘ By him all that believe 
are justified from all things, from which ye coudd not be justi- 
fied by the law of Moses"’ (Acts 13 : 39). 

6. ‘The law was ended when Christ died on the cross. ‘* For 
Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth '' (Romans to: 4). 

7. The law has been abolished. ‘‘ But if the ministration of 
death, written and engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the 
children of Israel could not stedfastly behold the face of 
Moses for the glory of his countenance; which glory was to be 
done away with: how shall not the ministration of the spirit be 
rather glorious?" (2 Cor. 3 : 7-11.) 

In what light shall a man interpret the following Scripture ? 
‘“‘He taketh away the frst, that he may establish the 
second’ (Heb. t0: 9). And what meaning have these words: 
‘* For sin shall not have dominion over you : for you-are not 
under the daw, but under grace’’ ? (Rom. 6:14.) Was the 
law not nailed to the cross? ‘* Blotting out the handwriting 
of ordinances that was against us, which was contrary to us, 
and took it out of the way, nailing it to his cross"* (Col. 2: 34). 


In studying Jeremiah 31 : 31-34, Hebrews 8 : 8-13, do we not 
find : (1) that God found fault with the old covenant; (2) he 
declared he would make another ; (3) that it was to. be ua/ike 
the old one ; (4) that he would write his laws in the minds and 
hearts of the people, and not-upon tables of stone ; (5) the first 
covenant waxed vid and passed away ? 


The best reason we have for obeying the Law is 
that it is God’s will. Another reason is that Jesus 
Christ, the perfect revealer of his will, and the one on 
whom our salvation depends, has told us to obey it. 

We must, of course, be careful to distinguish be- 
tween the moral law, —such as is embodied in the Com- 
mandments and other similar passages,—which is 
eternal ; and ceremonial law, which had to do with 
external details of temporary observance. The.moral 
law is God's law, it was formulated for us by men 
inspired of God, and it can no more be done away 
with than can God's word. Christ came to enable us 
to keep the Law, not to authorize us to break it. 
Without Christ, no one can keep it. . The more com- 
pletely one's life is yielded to and controlled by 
Christ, the nearer he comes to keeping the whole Law. 
Christ himself as a man was the only man who ever 
kept the Law inviolate. 

The fundamental difference between the Old Dis- 
pensation and the New was that, in the one, men 
sought to gain life and salvation by keeping the Law : 
in the other, men keep the Law because they have 
been given life and salvation. The Law stands un- 
altered through it all. The difference is that men 
could not keep it before ; now they can.- When we 
look in this light at some of the points suggested in 
the above letter, there is no difficulty involved, 

1. The Law could not produce righteousness, but 
Christian righteousness does produce Law-keeping. 
Said Jesus to his disciples: ‘‘All. things therefore 
whatsoever ye would that men should do -unto you, 
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of the law shall be justified’’ (Rom. 2: 13).- . 
6. The Law's function in leading men to righteous- 
ness came to an end when Christ ; but the 


purpose, or fulfilment : as has well been suggested, 
Paul was showing that Christ is what the law leads up 
to. Christ offers us the righteousness which the Law 
demands, the end to which it points the way. It is 
Christ that makes men righteous, not the Law ; but 
when they have laid hold on the righteousness that 
Christ alone makes possible, they show this by keep- 
ing the Law, as he did. 

7. The Law has not-been abolished. Jesus left us in 
no doubt as to this when he said : ‘‘ Think not that I 
came to destroy the law or the prophets : I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, 
Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass away from the law, till all things 
be accomplished*’ (Matt. 5:17, 18). The Law was 
not to be done away with, but only its glory, or chief 
place, as leading men to God : Christ: took that place. 

So of the other passages cited. The function of the 


~ Law to lift men up was replaced by Christ’; we are 


not judged now by the Law, we aré under grace ; but, 
being saved by grace, we keep the Law. Colossians 
2: 14 reads, in the Revision, that Christ nailed ta the 
cross, not the Law, but ‘‘the bond written in ordi- — 
nances that was against us,’’—that is, the condemna- 


_ tion which resulted from our failure to keep the Law. 


No, God did not find fault with the old covenant, 


but with his people for breaking it (see Heb. 8~: 8 in 


American Revision), He made a new covenant with 
his people because, to save their lives, he had fo. 
They had broken the old covenant. So he showed 
them a better, surer way of keeping the Law : by ac- 
cepting Jesus Christ. - That he did not do-away with 
the Law is specifically shown by his saying that in the 
new covenant he would perpetuate it forever by writing 
it in their hearts (Heb. 8:10). Tables of stone were 
perishable ; the hearts of saved men live forever. 

God’s Law is God's love. We could not live 
another instant of time were it not for the control of 
the universe and of our lives by his Law of Love. The 
more place we give in our livés to Christ, who is the 
supreme evidence of God’s love, the more fully are we 
enabled to live the abundant life of obedience to the 
Law. Let us learn to say with Paul: ‘*Do we then 
make the law of none effect through faith? God for- 
bid : nay, we establish the law’’ (Rom. 3: 31). 


<< 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR heavenly Father;.we thank thee for thy guidance. 
How strangely things turn out with us! -.We know 
not what a day may bring forth. We plan our days as 

thou dost require us to, and seldom do thi go as we’ have 
lanned. It is thy Hand that intervenes. e cannot calcu- 
ate events one hente ahead. We meet people we did not 
expect to see ; we are called to do things we had not counted 
on. ‘This is from thee. “It is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps.”’ u art Master of events; they are too 
much for us. ‘‘A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord 
directeth his steps."" . . . Lord, we thank thee that thou hast 
ordered it so. e feel safe in thy hands. We do.not feel safe 
in the hands of men. The complexity of things puzzles and 
baffles us—until we see and feel thy unseen Hand in the midst 
of all, managing everything. ... Teach us to be glad in thy 


. Management. ‘Teach ;us;to Say with thy servant, ‘‘ All things 


work together for good to those that love God.’’ Make us 
more than content, each morning, to confront the unknown 
ordeals of the day ; blindly as we must in part, but with per- 
fect trust and serene confidence. Teach us, and constrain us, 
to go forward on ready feet, with elastic tread, into the un- 
known, daring the adventures of the day with the simple joy 
of a little child. . . . Thou knowest whom we are to meet this 


day—fit us to do and say the right thing then. ‘Thou knowest 


what is to befall us—enable us ever to say, ‘It is the Lord ; 
let him do what'seemeth good in his sight.’’ ... Be thou our 
God and guide, evermore ; and it is enough, 




















LESSON FOR Jan, 30 (Matt. 5 : 17-26, 38-48) 


‘THE. notion is. still y entertained in the 

churches that Jesus abolished the Old Testa- 
_.. ment Law. From the conflict of Jesus with the 
Pharisees the inference is,drawn that with the con- 
demnation. of their legalism .he also annulled the 
_binding force of the Law for himself -and this disci- 
_ples ;, and some even go so far as to maintain that 
_Jesus dethroned Moses, and. forbade his disciples to 
keep the Law. . 

This view can readily be refuted from the Gospels. 
Not only may Matthew 5 : 17,18 be quoted against 
_it, but a great many more. passages and testimo- 
_nies. These show (a) that Jesus recognized the 
Law and the Prophets as a = of the inspired 
and authoritative Scriptures; (6) that Jesus derived 
his proofs from the Old Testament; (c) that in 
. doing so he followed the same method as his con- 
temporaries ; (7) that he promised salvation to those 
‘who obeyed the Decalogue ; (¢) that he also ap- 
proved of and desired the observance of the ceremo- 
nial Law.. Thus he would have the temple kept 
undefiled, and calied it ‘«my house’’; he told the 
leper to show himself to the priest, and to offer the 
gift that Moses commanded ; and he never uttered a 
_word against circumcision. Indeed, he declared that 
_whatever the Pharisees commanded should be ob- 
served, Testimonies like these are so numerous and 
distinct in the Gospels as to leave no room for doubt. 
And when we further take into account what we know 
of the attitude which the first congregation in Jerusa- 
lem took toward the Law (the disciples of Jesus were 
. in the temple daily ; they were ‘‘ zealous of the law'’), 
, the result is the same. Jesus did not instruct, his 
disciples to, disobey the Law, but to obey it. . He did 
not, therefore, make the authority of Moses of no 
effect... That the, first disciples of Jesus should have 
} misunderstood him gn this point is highly improbable. 

_ But,.it Js, objected, the Gospels nevertheless con- 
tain very many passages and incidents in which 
Jesus. broke with the Law. . Very many? This is not 
correct, .. 
rectly interpreted. When correctly interpreted they 

» will be found not, to contradict the authority of Moses, 
, ‘but oniy the traditions of the Pharisees. As such, 

they, are meant to, bring out, and vindicate the real 
-meaning of the Law. Thus, when Jesus declaims 
_ against, the external purifications of the Pharisees, he 
does not say that such external precepts are to be 
i “neglected, but rather that in addition to these the 
weightier and internal things must. not be forgotten. 
When he ‘chides the Pharisees for regarding gifts 
_made to the temple as more acceptable to God ffian 
_ the support of parents, he has no thought of wanting 
the gifts to the temple discontinued, but he would 
protect the commandment ; ‘‘ Honor thy father and 
thy mother,’’ When he forbids divorce, he indeed 
opposes a permission granted by Moses ; but in doing 
so grounds his prohibition on an older law (Gen. 1 : 
27 ; 2:24). This law, he claims, was only tempo- 
rarily abrogated by Moses because of the hardness of 
men’s hearts. ' 

Again it is objected that While this may be a 
correct interpretation of some passages, there are 
others that cannot be so explained. Did not Jesus 
in the Sermon on the Mount antagonize the Mosaic 
law when he said : ‘‘ Ye have heard ‘that it was said 
‘to them of old time—but I say unto you?’’. Did he 
not substitute for the many laws of Moses the supreme 
law of love to God and man, etc.? In truth, he did ! 
But the passage : ‘‘ Ye have heard that it was said. to 
them of old time’’ does not mean: ‘‘Ye have heard what 
Moses said to them of old time’’ ; on the contrary, Jesus 

would remind his disciples of what the scrides had for 
generations been teaching the people. This instruction 
' he regards as insufficient and false, inasmuch as those 
who gave it were satisfied with the bare ‘statement 
that murder, adultery, perjury, etc., were forbidden, 
whilst God’s will, as expressed in the Law, was to be 
interpreted in a much wider sense. And now, in ex- 
plaining that will, Jesus does not oppose the Law of 
Moses as such, but the superficial interpretation of it by 
the scribes. He is unquestionably of the conviction that 
thereby he is revealing the real meaning of the Law 
‘and guarding it. And when he declares that the law 
of love to Ged and man is the sum total of the Law, 
and. that whosoever keeps this commandment keeps 
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| Did Josus Do Aue With the Old Testament Law? | 


ve By Adolf Harnack, D‘D., Ph. D., director of the Royal Libeary, Berlin: Member of the Royal Prunian Academy. 


all, he does not mean to make the Law superfluous. 
Did not the Pharisees themselves call this command- 
ment the ‘‘great’’ commandment, and yet insist on 
unctilious observance of the ceremonial 


ments was already discussed, and a difference made 
between those of greater and those of less importance. 
‘*To obey is better than sacrifice’ is the utterance 
of an ancient prophet ; and how often did the proph- 
ets and psalmists give expression to the thought that 
it is not enough to be externally pure and blameless, 


but that everything depends upon the disposition of 


the heart. This same thought was also in the minds 
of the Pharisees in Christ's time, and they, too, dis- 
tinguished between chief commandments and those 
of lesser importance ; nor is it likely that they were 
surprised when Jesus spoke of mercy and judgment 
as the ‘‘weightier’’ matters of the Law. Theoretic- 
ally they no doubt acknowledged his correctness ; but 
their practise did not conform to the theory. ; 
Finally Jesus trans the commandment re- 
garding the Sabbath ; but to justify the transgression 
he cites the example uf David and the shewbread, or, 
in other words, appeals to the Old Testament, which, 
under certain circumstances, permitted a deviation 
from the law of the Sabbath. Consequently the 
words ; ‘* Pray ye that your flight be not on the Sab- 
bath day,’’ may also be regarded as genuine, for, as 
a rule, the law of the Sabbath was to be respected. 
From these and similar testimonies the claim that 
Jesus did away with the Mosaic Law can manifestly 
not, be substantiated.. He simply continues: the dis- 
tinctions made by the prophets between some of the 
provisions of the Law ; that is, he declares some of 
the. commandments to be of lesser importance than 


others. . He lays special stress upon love and mercy, 


knowing that in doing so he touched the very heart 
of the Law. He gives the Law a deeper meaning by 


. ; appealing from the letter of the Law to the disposi- 
ost of these passages are, as a rule, incor- - 


tion. and intentions of the heart; but he does not 
doubt that the Law itself has this in view. He assails 
the teachers of the people, but is convinced that their 
interpretation of the Law is false, and that he must 
guard the Law against them. He infringes the law of 





A Word about: Professor Harnack 


The writer of this. paper needs no introduction to Ameri- 
can Bible scholarship. Butthe Editor would call attention 
to Professor Harnack’s recognition of the claim which the 
great public of Bible-studying Christendom has upon 
every man who is devoting his life to scholarly research. 
In his preface to the English edition of his work, “* What 
Is:Christianity ?"’ he wrote: “* Whether there is as great 
a need in England as there is in Germany for a short and 
plain statement of the Gospel and its history, I do not 
know. But this I know: the theologians of every country 
only half discharge their duties if they think it enough to 
treat of the Gospel in the recondite language of learning 
and bury it in scholarly folios.” ‘ 

Those who may have known Professor Harnack chiefly 
as one of the giant-minds of German scholarship will also 
do well to read the words with which he concluded the 
course of lectures that make up the volume referred to. 
They form a memorable commentary not only upon the 
insufficiency of learning to meet the needs of life, but also 
upon the entire compatibility of great learning and child- 
like faith, These were his words: 

** Gentlemen, it is religion, the love of God and neigh- 
bor, which gives life a meaning ; knowledge cannot do it. 
Let me, if you please, speak of my own experience, as one 
who for thirty years has taken an earnest interest in these 
things. Pure knowledge is a glorious thing, and woe to 
the man who holds it light or blunts his sense for it. But 
to the question, Whence, whither, and to what purpose, it 
gives an answer to-day as little as it did two or three thou- 
sand years: ago. It does, indeed, instruct us in facts; it 
detects inconsistencies ; it links phenomena; it corrects 
the deceptions of sense and idea. But where and how the 
curve of the world and the curve of our own life begin— 
that curve of which it shows us only a section—and 
whither this curve leads, knowledge does not tellus. But 
if with a-steady will we affirm the forces and the standards 
which on the summits of our inner life shine out as our 
highest good, nay, as our real self; if we are earnest and 
courageous enough to accept them as the great Reality 
and direct our lives by them ; and if we then look at the 
course of mankind’s history, follow its upward develop- 
ment, and search, in strenuous and patient service, for 
the communion of minds in it, we shall not faint in weari- 
ness and despair, but become certain of God, of the God 
whom Jesus Christ called ‘his Father,'and who is also our 
Father.” 
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the Sabbath, but he had learned: from the Old Testa- 
ment that under certain circumstances this might be 
done. In all these respects he upholds the Mosaic 
Law ; that is, in its right interpretation, as over 
against a false interpretation. At the same time he 
will have nothing to do with unprofitable ‘* amplifica- 
tions’’ of the Law, as prescribed by the Pharisees, 
and which he describes as ‘‘ grievous burdens,'’ All 
such additions of the Pharisees he would have re- 
garded as the traditions of men, to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the holy Law of God. 

But what has thus far been said does not yet 
fully answer the question : ‘‘What was the attitude ° 
of Jesus to the Law?'’ There are some passages— 
not many, indeed, though this is of little consequence 
—which are in conflict with the Mosaic Law. When 
Jesus says: ‘* Swear not at all,’’ he overthrows this 
part of the Mosaic Law. When he tells us not 
to avenge ourselves nor to return evil for evil, 
he opposes that fundamental principle of the 
law which demands an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
atooth, When he requires us to love our enemies 
he antagonizes the law according to which they are to 
be hated. When he seeks still further to defend his 
deviation from the law of the Sabbath by declaring 
that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath, he corrects the Law. by advancing a new 
view of the Law. When he maintains that a man is 
not defiled by whatsoever entereth into him from 
without, he thereby proclaims the Levitical laws re- 
garding purifications superfluous, And when. he 
finally associated with the unclean—with publicans 
and harlots, and toucheda leper, and went into the 
house of a heathen, he shows that not only in word, 
but also.in deed, he placed himself above the Law, 

This would now seem to place Jesus in an atti- 
tude altogether antagonistic to the Law. And this 
antagonism in truth exists, nor can it be explained 
away on the assumption that Jesus upheld the Law in 
its main features and abolished only certain paris of 
it. The Law is a unity : whosoever transgresses it in 
part, or indeed at but a single point, thereby anniuls 
the whole. And where shall the line be drawn? 
Which parts did Jésus acknowledge, and which not ? 
To attempt a classification will show how impossible 
this is. Hence the contradiction remains. 

And yet there. must be a solution, for Jesus cannot 
have remained involved in a flagrant contradiction. 
To surmise that he at first taught the absolute validity 
of the Law, and at a later period changed his position, 
seems like the easiest way. out of the difficulty, But 
this is not tenable, for the reason that it cannot be 
shewn that toward the close of his ministry he did not 
likewise speak words in confirmation of the Law. The 
attitude which the congregation at Jerusalem assumed 
furthermore proves that Jesus had given it no direc- 
tions to disregard the Law. ‘We do, however, find.the 
beginning of the solution in what has already been 
said regarding the distinctions made between laws by 
the prophets. The prophet speaks in God’s name ; 
it cannot be doubted, therefore, that what he an- 
nounces is God’s will. Hence when he makes dis- 
tinctions, designating some things in the Law as essen- 
tials, and others as of secondary importance ; or when 
he perhaps even disregards certain requirements alto- 
gether, it is to be accepted as God's will and as the 
real import of the Law, paradoxical as this may seem. 
Satisfaction was found in the thought that hitherto'the 
Law had not been properly understood. 

It seems quite probable, then, that like the prophets 


; before him, Jesus, as.a rule, was not at all sensible of 


any conflict between the Law and what he taught. 
God authorized him to say what he did ; hence his 
explanation and application of the Law is correct and 
good. Even though not in agreement with the letter 
of the Law, it is nevertheless the Law's real meaning. 

But even this is not yet*the final word. Jesus 
was not only conscious of being a prophet, but also 
of being the Son of God, who knew the Father, and 
who, therefore, did not aeed the Law in order to de- 
termine and teach what was the will of God. This 
consciousness gave him an absolute inner freedom, 
and therefore also absolute freedom with reference to 
the Law. And it was this consciousness that enabled 
him to make the declaration : ‘It was said to them of 
old time; but 7 say unto you."’ © It was this that made it 
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possible for him to foretell the destruction of the Tem- 

le, and to annotnce that no man knoweth who the 

ather is but he to whom the Son will reveal him. 
In this consciousness he contrasted ‘‘ His" easy yoke 
—that is, his doctrine—with the old hard yoke ; called 
publicans and sinners instead of the righteous ; and 
thus established a new communion within the old, 
and a new covenant with God. 

But how did this accord with the old covenant and 
the Law? To decide this and bring it into the clear 
was not the business of Jesus, but-of God, It was not 
necessary that Jesus should be sensible of any contra- 
diction involved ; nor was he, inasmuch as living in 


the fear and love of God he was not hypercritical like - 


a scribe, but had the perceptions of the Son of God. 
Comparing the lesser with the greater, the following 
parallel may serve as an illustration. Luther was in 
many things still a loyal son of the Church and the 
Pope, even after his evangelical-reformatory comscious- 
ness had already become strongly developed. When 
he wrote his splendid book. on ‘‘The Freedom of a 
Christian Man,"’ he still believed that the Catholic 
- Church was the true Church of Christ, -It. remained 
for his adversaries to show him how far he had already 
broken with the Church, and how he was engaged in 
an effort to destroy the Church. This he had not 
pense. nor did he care to do so. On the contrary, 
e really thought that with this new freedom of his he 
could remain in the old Church, because he loved it. 
With due allowances, we must assume the same regard- 
ing Jesus. Odjectively the attitude of Jesus toward the 
Law involves a contradiction ; but sudjectively—that 
is, for himself—he was not conscious of it, because he 
saw in the Law the same will of God as in his own 
immediate knowledge of God, and because he always 
said and did only that which the Spirit of God di- 
rected him to say and do. All truly great minds are 
not negatively, but positively,.inclined. That which 
ought.to be.concerns them. far more than that which 
ought -not.to‘be,, They do not first. tear down and 
then. build up, but they develop a new life in the old 
plant, so that by degrees the old shoots die off, and a 
new and: nobler germ is unfolded. This was the 
method of Jesus. . He did not first destroy the Law in 
order to. create something new, but planting: himself 
upon the Law, he stripped it of the dead leaves which 
threatened to choke its hidden germs, and gave these 
air and light. - By diverting the old sap of the plant 
into these new germs and thus imparting new powers, 
the old shoots, which were no longer capable of pro- 
ducing ‘good fruit, were doomed gradually to wither 
‘and to die !: 
‘With what then did Jesus'do away? With sin, 


over by the Twelve, at first that concern- 
ing the Law it could take precisely the same posi- 
tion that Jesus himself did, or, in other words, that it 
must likewise foster the new with the old. But this 
was a great, though pardonable, mistake. Jesus had 
not committed something ‘‘finished’’ to them, but 
had imparted to them a new spirit and a new life. 
This new ‘‘talent’’ they were not to “ ,"" but 
they were to let the new spirit do its work to de- 
velop the new life. Not those were the true disciples 
of Jesus who slavishly imitated him and were unwill- 
ing to take one forward step that he had not expressly 
commanded, but only those who walked in the love 
and in the freedom of spirit that emanated from his 
personality and of which he had made them partak- 
ers. Those C and Cyrenian Christians of Jew- 
ish origin who preached the gospel to the Gentiles 
at Antioch were his true disciples ; and so was Paul, 
when he taught that ‘‘ Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth."’. To this it 
had te come! The Law had to be done away with ; 
and the difference between the old and the new as ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘‘Old things are passed away ; 
behold, all things are become new,'’ needed to be 
clearly apprehended. The bud which Jesus placed in 
the oid Jewish stdck could result only. in the decay of 
Judaism and the fashioning of a new religion, the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ ‘The law was given by 
Moses, but grace, and truth came by Jesus Christ.’’ 
This acknowledgment is the keystone of the develop- | 
ment in apostolic times. . Not in his preaching did- 
Jesus teach this,. but in his person, his work; his suf- 
ferings, and his resurrection did his disciples ‘learn 
it. Nevertheless the fove and the freedom which are 
so evident: in all the sayings and parables of Jesus, 
and which he unhesitatingly and vigorously placed ' 
above the Law, already indicated to the disciples what, 
paths they were to follow, and served to give them the; 
courage to break with the Law which Jesus himself | 
had still allowed to remain. . 
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What Does Christian Unselfishness Mean ? 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 





HE growing stress upon the social side of Chris- 
tian teaching brings into the foreground much of 
our Lord's teaching which the church has 

allowed to lie in the shadow. Loyal disciples are 
coming to consider more closely the breadth of his 
teaching, as covering not only the restoration of the 
individual to eternal life in God, but the redemption 
of human society into a kingdom of God. 

At first sight some of his commands stagger them, 
as for instance that in Luke's report of the Sermon on 
the Mount: ‘‘ Give to every one that asketh thee ; and 
of him that taketh away thy goods ask them not 
again, .... Do good and lend, hoping for nothing 
again."’ These words seem to lend a sanction to 
theories which treat private property as essentially 
wrong, and to require us to imitate those who have re- 
nounced it as an obstacle to the best life of the spirit. 
It also is alleged that they were so understood by the 
first Christians in the church of Jerusalem, and will 
be so understood by one who approaches them in a 
teachable and simple spirit. 

But two things must be kept in mind in reading that 
great sermon. The first is that our Lord disclaims 
any purpose to set aside the national law under which 
his hearers were living. He takes the trath and 
right of their public order for granted, but proceeds to 
go deeper, and to prescribe the attitude of mind and 
heart in which they are to deal with that which was 
**said by them of old time.'* When they thus feel 
about it as he does, they will nat only obey that law 
but fulfil it with a meaning they otherwise could not 
have come to perceive. The second is that he never 


lays down rules of action which can be kept by any 
outward act or acts. He enunciates principles, even 
when he seems to be giving rules, and he addresses 
these to the inmost spirit of man. He enjoins us, for 
instanve, to turn the other cheek .to the smiter. 
Now both our Lerd himself and the Apostle Paul 
were smitten on the cheek, but we do not read that 
they turned the other. _. This shows, as Augustine 
says, that ‘the turning of the cheek» is not a matter 
of ths face, but of the heart.’’ So his commands are 
to be obeyed by the heart first of all, and the sum of 
them is that we shall have in us the mind of ‘the 
Father. 

Our Lord has no purpose to set aside the law which 
sanctioned property by forbidding theft, and which 
secured to every man the enjoyment of the fruits of 
his own labor. He condemns severely those who en- 
croach upon the property of others. In the parable 
of the laborers in the vineyard he makes its owner 
ask, ‘‘Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with 
mine own?’’ and the connection shows that he 
accepted that principle. In one case he prescribed 
to one who sought after a higher life that he should 
give up all and follow him. This was the ‘great 
Physician's insight into the needs of a special case, 
——a prescription, not a rule. 

Nor did his apostles or the first Christians gener- 
ally understand his teaching as ‘requiring : the renun- 
ciatton of property. Even in thechurch of Jerusalem, 
in the fervor of first leve, there.was nothing but a free 
and voluntary offering for the -relief.of ‘the wants of 
the poor brethren. Peter says to Ananias, ‘“ While 


e 
iat ales Jerusalem, presided 


tion, but industry. 





Cocashines and other churches 
poor saints of the mother church. 
the depression of the Christian 
In both 
Thessalonians he refers to this as a duty he had im- 
pressed upon them in his -and sends his 
rebuke to those who ‘* walk 

work at all,’’ 
the d in which some of the Ephesian Chris- 
tians had lived, and calls them to work, not 
only for themselves, but that they ‘* may have to give 
to him that hath need."’ But this aid of others is not to 
be abused to the maintenance of a oere of wilful 
idlers, living off alms they do not need, for ««If any 
will not work; neither let him eat.’ 

What more concerns us, however, is not what our 
Lord did not thean, but what he did mean, by his in- 
junctions as to property. Among thegreatest obsta- 
cles to the success of his mission,: he encountered 
covetousness or the love of things, and the belief that 
these do make up a man’s life and can fill his heart. 
It is true that the people of that time were generally 
poor, even the rich being no better than ** well off.’’ 
Yet the love with which they clung to what they had, 
and their eagerness to spend their strength in acquir- 
ing more, was as keen as to-day in this prosperous 
America, This did them the terrible disservice of 
unfitting them for understanding God, as no sin ;is 

more alien ‘to his character thah ‘this. It brought 
down their religion to a calculation abdut prizes in 
the next world in return for: virtues :and merits 
acquired in this. It utterly unfitted. them for 
welcoming a gospel of free grace; which leaves’ no 
place for earning, but only for taking what we 
never could earn. That God so loved the world 
as to give his only begotten Son was a truth’ beyond 
their grasp. 

This perilis never outlived by the church. * ‘There- 
fore he would have those who possess as though they 

not. As an old Puritan puts it, they are to 
‘« sit lightly ’’ to the things of this world, always re- 
membering that the time approaches when they will 
have to part from them, and therefore using them to 
acquire what they can carry to the life beyond death. 
To transmute earthly treasures into heavenly, by get- 
ting out of them an exercise of Christian graces, is the 
finest use we can make of them. 

Both Jesus and the apostles insist on stewardship 
as what is required of Christians as regards their 
property. They are to hold all they have and all 
they are subject to any demand God makes upon 
them. They are to recognize his ‘-right of eminent 
domain,"’ his highest ownership of all things, and to 
honor his drafts upen them with the sense that they 
are giving him but his own. In this, as in every- 
thing else; they are to make the most of the claims of 
others ‘upon them, and the least of their claims upon 
others, They are to welcome every opportunity of 
doing good with their substance, because this brings 
them into closer likeness to him who opens his 
hand and supplies the wants of everything that 
lives. So they become trily the sons of the Father 
in heaven, reflecting his image, and sharing his 
generous love. 

The undeserving and the unworthy must share in this 
kindness, but not so as to make them more undeserv- 
ing and unworthy than before. We have no right to 
make it possible for our fellow-men to live a life of 
pauperly dependence when they should be working 
for an honest living, as the apostle enjoined, We 
have no right to tempt a man to sell his soul for a 
piece of bread, by,encouraging him in a career of 
falsehood and willing idleness.- Better let him be 
hungry for a while, the practical apostle thought. But 
the ultimate cure is. not less giving, but more. It 
lies in giving our thought, our time, and our personal 
influence for the uplift of our faulty brother, if the 
gift of alms be not safe for him, For, as Phillips 
Brooks well says, giving of things is but the first stage 
in.a true charity, and the last is to give yourself. 
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(Matt. 5 : 17-26, 38-48) 
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What is the What Class? 


‘F YOU can arouse curiosity in a-boy you have half 
won him to the church. Sometimes a simple 
word passed around among boys will bring the 


t of the Bap- 
tist Tabernacle of Atlanta, C. Allen has a live 
class, and many boys are gathered in. He calls it 


' the What Class. ‘The members-have a. regular class 


campaign and an official printed ballot for the elec- 


tion of officers. -Much is made of printed matter. - 


Mr. Allen knows how to use language to attract a 
boy's attention. Look at these spécimens of his pub- 


- licity ideas : 





WHAT? 
STAND FOR SOMETHING! 
Are You a What? 


_ If not, We want You to be a WHAT 
We invite you to visit ug next Sunday Morning at 9. 15, 
TABERNACLE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
"Luckie and Tabernacle Place, and see WHAT ? 
For Boys 10 to 15. A Boy’s Friend 
It's worth seeing ‘What? WHAT? 








The Kind of Boys We Want 


GOOD BOYS—BAD BOYS 
AMBITIOUS BOYS 


Boys who can Shoot Marbles, Boys who can Whistle, 
Boys who can Spin a Top, Boys who can Throw a Ball, 
Boys who can Climb a ‘l'ree, Boys who can Swim, 

Boys who can Fight for Boys who can Laugh, 
‘ > What's Right, : Boys who can Cry. 


If you can do any of these, come join us 














‘OUR MOTTO 


Our Motto ,is to learn what is right by reading God's 
Word and, having faith in him, to give us a clear under- 
standing of what it means to each of us in our own indi- 
vidual fife. and ‘to help us’ use Such ‘knowledge to’ ielp 
‘make our Boy friends enjoy the same knowledge. 


C. E. Allen’s Class, Junior Department 
Baptist Tabernacle Sunday-School 
Luckie and Tabernacle Place 











a 
My Experience in Story-Telling 


NE Sunday evening in the early fall, . several 

' years ago, I told stories to a group of boys. 
There were about fifteen in the crowd. They 

were nearly all lads who worked for wages ; typical 
workingboys, I suppose, from typical workingmen’ s 
families, Not poor families, you will understand. 
They were not neglected lads, in the usual under- 
standing of that term. It was a Sunday evening, and 
all of them bore some evidence of Sunday sprucing- 
up,—in red necktie, or celluloid coilar, or signs of a 


* hand-washing before breakfast. 


They had come in groups of two or three from dif- 
ferent parts of the town. The groups were practically 


_ unknown to each other, and the boys were unknown 


to me save for an acquaintance formed a few days 


- previous. I had asked them if they liked ‘to hear 


stories, and said I would tell them some if they came 
round of a Sunday evening. 

So much for the personnel of my group. As tomy 
stories, I started off with Elijah and his sevenfold 
prayer. I began with a little misgiving, in the fear 
that the story would fall flat because it was too well 
known to be really entertaining. I prefaced it with a 
warning that the boys who knew it should not give 
away the ‘‘plot’’ before I reached the end. Then 
I plunged in. The warning was useless. The story 
took me fifteen minutes in the telling, perhaps, and I 
never in my life saw a more éager audience. They 
listened almost breathless to the very end. Then I 
asked if none of.them had ever heard it before. 
Not one. And they clamored for more. 

The next story I prefaced with the same trite warn- 
ing. . For.this one had been so familiar. to- me, from 
my babbling. childhood: that I. could:-not- see -how it 


- could be unfamiliar to any one, It was the story of 


the three boys in the fiery furnace. 

There was no relaxing of interest here. They lis- 
tened through to the wd. if possible with wider eyes 
than before. Had any of them ever heard it? I 


asked, as they were digesting impressions, No, they 


hadn't ; not one of them. 
I was marveling a little now. I asked them how 
many went to Sunday-school. Their hands —_ 
romptly upraised. I would experiment on that. 
The day’s Sunday-school lesson had been ‘‘The 
Crossing of the Jordan.’ I briefly told the tale of it, 
and I asked then if any of them had ever heard it. 


- They hadn't, they said, except two, who rather 
bag perhaps they had. They weren't quite oe 


They had been at Sunday-school that afternoon, I 


Jearned. - The others hadn’t.. They frankly admitted 


that they had been hunting chestnuts. 
But as to the Jordan story. I had not told the 


-. name of the people's leader, and I asked if any one 


knew it. Nobody did, including the aforesaid two. 


~ I gave a hint then, It began with ‘*J,"’ I said. That. 


made it promptly easy. ‘It was Jesus !"’ they shouted 
almost in chorus. 


I told them stories often afier that. The. listeners. 
_varied sometimes in personnel and intelligence. They 


never varied in attention, and they never embarrassed 
me by too profound knowledge. I. relaxed my fear 
and relinquished my apology. It was no longer nec- 
essary to suggest that somebody might have heard 
this before. They never had. Whether it was the 
world drowned with a flood, or a fleeing woman 
turned into a pillar of salt, or a father about to sacri- 


fice his son, it was all novel and strange and wonder- . 


ful to this Sunday evening group. 

I had almost exhausted my resources at last, and 
had to half apologize for what was coming now. For 
it was the time-worn story of Daniel and the lions. 
But only one hand went up when I asked who had 
heard that before. He was an unattached orphan, 
without a-home. ‘He said he ‘seen it in a picture 
oncet."’ He had never heard’or read’the story. - He 


. had just looked at the picture and ‘imagined the rest. 


Now here was the germ of an, idea. It seemed to 
me worth cultivating. I nurtured it, and let it grow. 
In a beys’. club I know about I watched, a few 


weeks ago, a young woman story-telling. _ Watched, . 
__L say ; though less the story-teller than -the listeners. 


Their eagerness was wonderful. ‘Their boyishness was 
striking. Again they were typical of a town’s working 
lads. It was'a weekday night. They were uncouthly, 
but not raggedl,, clad. - Their ages ran from a dozen 
years up to nearly a score. And the big ones, néarly 
old enough to vote, were. not by any means the least 
interested. - There was nothing.sheepish or supercil- 
ious in their attention... They were all ears, except 
that part that was eyes glued unblinkingly on the face 
of the tale-bearer. 

What did she tell ? 

It was Jason and the Golden Fleece now. Again 
it was Sindbad and the Old Man of the Sea. (That 
story’s going to get told again to that same group be- 
fore long ; and on a Sunday, too. The old man on 
the sailor's back is the habit that sticks and can't be 
cast off.) Again it was Hans Andersen's ** Tinder 
Box,’’ and once more Dickens’ ‘* Christmas Carol.”’ 

This last took over an hour in the telling. - The 


hour was close on toward midnight of a New Year's” 


Eve. . The audience of boys was nearly one hundred. 
But none went to sleep or looked sleepy. The drop- 
ping of a pin would have madeacrash, The interest 
was breathless, ‘ 

I believe in stories. I don’t see how anybody can 
believe otherwise. And yet it is a striking fact that 
many a childhood is storyless, Save for the fragments 
of tales they pick up here and there, many a child 
grows to youth and to age without a citizenship in that 
splendid land of storydom which has been a paradise 
to. you and me. 

But stories are not the portion of childhood only. 
They ought to be handed out in liberal doses to the 
big boy. The rough lads that hover about the street 
corners love stories. They drink them in from the 
bill-boards with wide-eyed amaze. They absorb them 
in nickel novels with avid delight. They'd spend 
their last penny to see them enacted in the theaters. 
They would even be lured to ve school to hear a 
rattling: good: story. . 


Perhaps these rough lads go there so rarely because 
the stories are so few, - Perhaps there's a much more 
tntimate relation between the ‘‘ mere story’’ and the 
big boy than we have ever realized. 

I have often felt ree for that man whose child- 
hood was bereft of the dear companionship of Mother 
Goose, whose fancy had never reveled in the glamor 
of Cinderella, and to whom the adventurous Jack, the 


Giant Killer, was a sealed book. But sadder still is 


that boyhood which basks in the escapades of Jesse 
James ;, that can glibly tell you the history of every _ 
murderer within your jail ; that.can. reel off the title 


_ and the plot of every. play that gets. presented at your 


local opera house, but that never heard of Moses, aad 


‘that, knows not Joseph. 


' The incidents of Samson's life impress their own 
moral. Daniel's experience with the lions*carries tts 
own lesson. Fire a boy's imagination with’ the dra- 
matic story of Noah and the flood, and the’ boy will 
draw his own conclusions, Picture the giant-slaying 
and the Saul-forgiving David to him with graphic 
vividness, and he'll see the point quicker than you 
know., He'll be slaying his own giants and having 
mercy on his own enemies when you least think it. 

The Sunday-school lesson hour is pitifully short. It 
is not for me to tell you how to put the most into it and 


_ get the best out of it. . But I profoundly believe that 


the old Bible stories will sink deeper and mean more 
to the average boy than ‘‘What is effectual call- 
ing?’’ that they'll prove more helpful to the work- 
ingman (who used to bea workingboy) than a perfectly 
memorized roster of the minor prophets; and that 
they’ ll last longer and. carry farther:than the bounding 
of Samaria, and the journeyings.of the Israelites in the 
desert. They'll be recalled and lived out in long 
years to come, when the catechism is but a dim re- 
membrance, and scriptural geography a faraway echo. 
: it is in the Sunday-school hour or out of 

, whether it is. within the confines of a class-room 

or some altogether. different place ; , by your own fire- 
side or up on some mountain-top ; down by a winding 
river or afar in.the fields, tell the boys, big and. tit- 


.. tle equally, for all will listen, the old- Bible stories 


with all the new vividness that you can put into them. 
The story-teller, probably, will be soon forgotten ; 
but the stories themselves may lodge as deep and 
remain as long as the.song and the arrow that the 
poet sent speeding, he knew not where.— Wi/iiam Mc- 
Cormick, Reading, Pa. 
> 


Knights of the Holy Grail 


BOUT six years ago the Knights of the Holy Grail 
was given to the world as a solution to the 
‘*boy problem.’’ “ Since then many have found 

it a success. 

The Holy Grail reaches all from the young man of 
thirty down to nine years of age. This is done by the 
graded system of ranks which the Grail has dis- 
covered, The knight's rank is for the young man of 
thitty or thereabouts to fifteen, and the small boy 
eannot get into his meetings, though he knows all of 
his work and can go into his meeting. The esquire's 
rank is for the boy of fifteen to twelve and though he 
can go into the page’s meeting, the page does not 
know his work, and cannot go into his meeting. And 
the page’s rank is for the boy of twelve to nine. _ Thus 
the young men and the boys in the Sunday-school 
and the town are all bound together by the bands of 
fraternity and can have graded classes with their 
officers in the Sunday-school and promotion from the 
one to the other by initiation. Here is the answering of 
the boys’ longing for something mystic and chivalrous. 
He receives King Arthur and is ushered into the 
Round Table. 

This brotherhood is now in fifteen denominations 
and in forty states and several provinces of Canada, 
and has its representatives in many foreign countries. 
The Young Men's Christian Association and the pre- 
paratory schools are finding the order very helpful to 
their peculiar needs. It now has been so thoroughly 
tested that it cannot be looked upon as an exptri- 
ment. With it the young man or boy can have his 
Bible and church work and his baseball and basket- 
ball teams and his summer camp. 

Descriptive literature-can be had free by address- 
ing the author, the Rev. Perry Edwards Powell, Ph. D., 
- Tipton, - Indiana: 
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The Lesson Pilot : 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started in Class . 


S IT always our duty to be unselfish? * What 
limits are there tounselfishness? If we are bein 
abused, or injured, or robbed, does the duty o 

unselfishness require that we submit to this without 
any resistance? If not, why not? When others 
wrong us, what does unselfishness require of us ? 
Was Jesus a selfish or an unselfish man? Was his 
unselfishness ever really put to the test? Well, then, 
he ought to know pretty well what he was talkin 
about when he expressed himself on the subject a 
unselfishness ; it is our opportunity, 
study his words on this. 
The Teaching of the Lesson 

We must remind our classes that we are still study- 
ing Christ’s declaration, be 
princes and standards t were to control the 
ives of those whom he invited to enter the new order 
of things,—the kin 
scene and surroundin 





y, to 


m of heaven. To make the 

more vivid, use the plan of 
‘ Visiting the Lesson-Scenes” described on page 4o. 
To use in class a st and the stereograph 
mentioned, would give many a boy and girl an utterly 
fresh and genuinely lasting impression of the reality 
of these lessons and of Christ's life. 

Our understanding of Jesus’ attitude toward the 
law will be hel by a study of Harnack’s article on 
page 35: Stalker's 2nd paragraph also discusses 
this. A further discussion of Jesus’ relation to the 
law appears in ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters.” 

Jesus. was not going to break down or do away 
with the Old Testament law, for that was God's law. 
But Jesus did intend to break down and do away 


with the false interpretations of and additions to the - 


Old Testament jaw that the Jewish leaders were re- 
sponsible for. - To do this, he took men deep into the 
spirit of the law, and showed them how much better 
that was than the mere surface or letter of ‘the law. 
His followers. must do better than the blindly law- 
Per gear | scribes and Pharisees, he said, and they 
could, by living true to.the spirit of the law. Verses 
17-20 are as much a religion of works as is James’ 
epistle.. But see Riddle’s comment on these verses. 
As Professor Moulton says, the Sermon on the Mount 
was ‘‘ not a relaxing of the law, but a carrying for- 
ward of it to perfection,” 

How did age illustrate what he meant? Get the 
class to tell, by finding the various principles and 
their illustrations, in the lesson text. On the specific 
points that Jesus touched, note the following: 


We break God’s law just as surely when we hate or 
scorn some one as when we murder. That sounds start- 
ling, doesn’t it? But Christ had a good many startling 
things to say. Notice Mackie’s searching comment, at the 
end of his 2nd paragraph... 

‘* Hath aught against thee’’ (v. 23) seems to mean, any 
claim against us for something that we owe others, —like the 
righting of a wrong that wo thane done, We cannot hope 
to worship God acceptably while we are not treating our 
neighbors fairly. et the Jews were putting forms of 
worship ahead of acts of j . 

The puzzling statement in verses 25, 26 seems to mean, 
briefly, that the time to make things right, or ‘‘ get right,’’ 
with people is now, while we can. e time will come 
when it i$ too late, and we shall suffer for it. See Riddle 
on verse 25. The advantages of settlement before litiga- 
tion in the East are shown in Mackie’s 3d paragraph. 

Note Stalker’s luminous interpretation of verses 21-26. 


If we want to know Jesus’ teachings on unselfish- 
ness, we find them in verses 38-48. He begins by 
recognizing the law of retaliation. Was such a law 
in the Bible? Yes, but notice carefully that it was 
not a law for the individual at all, but for the guid- 
ance of formal courts of justice. See Riddle on verse 
38, and Stalker's 4th paragraph; and look up the Old 
Testament references for yourself, as cited by Riddle. 
Sanders’ 12th paragraph also discusses retaliation. 

Jesus did not abrogate the protective principle of 
needed punishment for wrong-doers, but -he said that 
we, as his followers, need never claim or demand our 
rights merely because they are our rights, but rather 
we should break down men's opposition and hatred 
and sin, not only by foregoing all that we might 
justly demand by the law of retaliation, but by ac- 
tually turning the tables on our enemies and return- 
ing for evil. In other words, always do more 
and better by the other person than he expects. This 
—. illustrated in concrete ways, in verses 38-42. 

et we must recognize that in these concrete state- 
ments Jesus was not making ironclad ru/es as to the 
details he cited, but was giving illustrations of the 
principles that yan | those cases. See Dr. Thomp- 
son’s article, on page 36. 


LESSON 5. JANUARY 30. SOME 
Matthew 5 : 17-26, 38-48. Coinmit verse 44 
Golden Text: Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.—Matthew § : 48 








n last Sunday, of the - 





22 But I say unto you, that every one who is with 
his brother ! brag dean gy vs 7 H —. 
ever shall to his brother, ? Raca, danger 
counell ; aah whosbover shell , § Thou be in 
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: publicans 
And if ye salute your brethren only, what.do x 
not even the Gentiles the same? 48 Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect. 
1 Many ancient authorities insert without cause. * An expression 
of contempt. * Or, Morek, a Hebrew expression of condemnation. 
4 Gr. unto or into. § Gr. Gehenna of fire. * Some ancient authori- 
ties omit deliver thee. * Ex. xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 20; . xix. 2. 
8 Or, evil © Gr. impress. ™ Lev. xix. 18. ™ That is, collectors or 
renters of Roman taxes. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 17.—What were ‘the law and the prophets’’? 
(Riddle ; Stalker; 2.) - 

Verse 18,—What is the meaning of ‘till heaven and 
earth pass away’’? . What are ‘‘jot’’ and ‘*tittle’’? 
(Riddle; Stalker, 2; Mackie, 1.) | ; 

Verse 19.—What were ‘these least commandments ’’ ? 


Does this verse mean that there are to be degrees of great- 


ness in the kingdom of heaven? (Riddle.) : 

Verse 20, —Who were scribes and Pharisees ? (Riddle. ) 

Verses 19, 20.—Do these verses suggest the idea of 
**salvation by works ’’? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 21.— What was ‘‘ the judgment ’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 22,—What is the meaning of ‘* Raca’’? (Mackie, 
2.) What was ‘‘the council’’? What is referred to by 
‘* the hell of fire ’’ ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 23.—-What were the gift and the altar ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 25.—What is the meaning of ‘‘in the way’’? 
This verse seems to suggest agreement with adversaries 
because it is the best policy, for one’s own sake; is not 
this a lower motive that the thought expressed in verses 
43 and 44? (Riddle ; Stalker, 3.) 

Verse 26.—What was the value of a farthing? (Riddle.) 

Verse 38.—Is this quotation found anywhere in the Old 
Testament? (Riddle.) 

Verses 39-42.—Are these verses to be taken literally? 
(Riddle. } 

Verse 39.—Does this mean that resistance of ill-treat- 
ment is always wrong? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 40.—Is this to be taken as a aniversal condemna- 
tion of recourse to the law ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 42.—Does this mean that we are to be at the 
mercy of borrowers? (Riddle.) : 

Verse 43.—Is this an Old Testament reference? If so, 
where? (Riddle; Stalker, last paragraph.) 

Verse 45.—How is the last part of this verse related to 
the first part? (Riddle; Stalker, last paragraph. ) 

Verse 46.— What was a publican? (Riddle.) 

Verse 47.— What wasit to salute one’s brethren? What 
was a Gentile ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 48.—What is'the meaning of perfect? (Riddle ; 
Sanders, 15; Pilot, last paragraph.) 








And the reason for this is love, which is God. 
** Hate thine enemy” is nowhere to be found in the 
Old Testament; it was an unwarranted, unworthy in- 
ference of the scribes and Pharisees. God's love. is 
always love. It does not vary and. change because 
the persons toward whom it is directed vary and 
ea a or because some are loving and some are 
hateful, some worthy and some unworthy. God's 
love is never varied or altered in z/s character by the 
character of those with whom it comes into contact. 
Christ asks us to love all in that way,—completely, 
not half-way or changeably. ‘That seems to be the 
meaning of ‘‘ perfect” in the closing verse: not ‘* sin- 
less,” but complete. We can have this completeness 
before we are sinless, 


in our love now and here, lon 
if, in Christ's strength, we will. 






. Greek, ‘‘ little horn,” a 





JANUARY 15, 1910 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ROBABLY on the side of the Horns of Hattin, 
po in May, A. D. 28, as in the preceding 
lesson. 


Verse 17.—The law or the prophets: The'entire 
Old Testament: ‘‘the law” being the Pentateuch, 
the other books being included in ‘* the ets,” 

Verse 18.—7i// heaven and earth pass away: A 
figurative expression for ‘‘ never,” though some refer 
it to the close of the present dispensation.—One jot: 
Greek, ‘‘iota,” the smallest letter of the Hebrew 

, and one often di with.—One tittle; 
or corner by which 
one Hebrew letter was distinguished from a similar 
one. 

Verse 19.—Break one of these least command- 
ments: The Jews made arbitrary distinctions, less 
and greater, between the Old Testament precepts; 


and while our Lord (Matt. 23 : 23) speaks of “the 


htier matters of the law,” he here u the 
validity of fo ps feast... goo "Mig saaee 
egrees rr n new om 

our Lord would establish. 

Verse 20.— The scribes: Originally the copyists of 
the Old Testament, they became its official-e nd- 
ers.— Pharisees: The sect of stricter Jews. ~Both 
these classes were sticklers for the minute observ- 
ance of the Mosaic law, often making additions. Yet 
our Lord enjoins a ‘‘ righteousvess " exceeding that 
of these scrupulous classes, both of them self-right- 
eous. What follows in this chapter shows that it 
must be a Aigher kind of. righteousness, and from a 
different motive. If verses 19, 29 seem to suggest 
‘tsalvation by works,” it should be borne in mind 
that this discourse does not tell ow this higher 
righteousness is to. be attained; the Sermon on the 

ount is not the full gospel: Moreover, the rewards 
in the kingdom of heaven, while not for works, are 

local Jew- 


yet according to works. : 

Verse 21.—T7he judgment : Probably a 
ish court. 

Verse 22.—Raca: An Aramaic term, probably 
meaning ‘‘empty.” ‘* Blockhead”’ or *‘ simpleton” 
would express the sense.—7%e council; The Sanhe- 
drin, the highest Jewish court.— Zhou fool: See the 
marginal rendering for another view.—Zhe hell of 
fire: Greek, ‘‘ Gehenna of fire.” Probably the place 
of future punishment, the name being derived from 
the Valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem. Not ‘‘Hades,” 
the place or state of the dead. 

Verse 23.—Zhy gift at the altar: Any kind of re- 
ligious offering is included; **the altar” being that 
in the temple. 

Verse 25.—J/n the way: That is, on the way to the 
judge, the figure being that of a suit at law, While 
the higher motive for agreement is stated-in verses 
43, 44, this verse carries out the figure of an earthly 
court, and furnishes a proper, though lower, motive. 

Verse 26.—Farthing : A small brass Roman coin, 
about two-fifths of a cent in value. 

veces Wr eye for aneyée: be Exodus 21 : 24, 
and similar lan e a rs in other passages, In- 
tended, in the Mobaie’ precepts, asa tale in judicial 
matters, to guard against private retaliation. 

Verses 39-42.—These verses are not specific rules 
of conduct, to be applied literally, but illustrations of 
the great principle that it is better to suffer wrong than 
to cherish a vindictive spirit. Hence resistance of ill- 
treatment (v. 39) is not always wrong, nor is recourse 
to law (v. 40) universally condemned, nor should we 
be at the mercy of borrowers (v. 42). 

Verse 43.—Love thy neighbor : Leviticus 19 : 18.— 
Hate thine enemy: An incorrect inference of the 
Pharisees, who regarded Gentiles as virtually ene- 
mies. 

Verse 44.—Love your enemies: This love is the 
love of benevolence, not of complacency. 

Verse 45.—For he maketh :. God's love is universal ; 
hence we show ourselves to be his ‘‘ sons” when we 
follow his example. 

Verse 46.— Pudlicans: ‘* That is, collectors or 
renters of Roman taxes,” hence despised and hated 
by the other Jews. 

Verse 47.—Saiute: Oriental salutations on meet- 
ing acquaintances were’ Very ceremonious, hence 
more significant than among us.—Geati/es : Thoseof 


other races ; ‘‘ heathen” is the sense in some pas- 
sages. : 
erse 48.—Ye shall be perfect: “Ye” is em- 


phatic. ‘The term rendered *‘ perfect” primarily, 
means ‘‘complete.” Here, however, it points to 
moral perfection as the goal which Christ's followers 
will seek to attain. Luke 6 : 36 refers it especially 
to being merciful. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





LESSON FOR JAN. 30 ( Matt. 5 : 17-26, 36-48) 


i Oriental Lesson - Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the Anglo- 
American Congregation in Beyrout, Syria 


NE jot or one tittle shall in no wise Ss away 
f=) 18), The letter ‘“‘y” (jot) the little 
most ier tee of the Hekese nick 
5 ebrew 
Se pie come of Oriental hyperbole is used 
wok the of the camel through the. wala 
; e 
needle. vid ue mode of speech 


few ago in rg hy was held up to me as an 
ideal interpreter of the Bible because he had been 
known to expound and exhort for half an hour on a 
single ‘‘y” in the Hebrew Text. 


Raca.. . thou fool (y. 22). Similar terms rang- 


ing from simpleton to profligate are in constant use 

among Orientals. It is not yet fully realized in the 

East or in the West that the Spirit dwelling in one 

member of the Kingdom forbids unkind thoughts and 
i words toward 


discouragi another member in whom 
the same Spirit is carrying on the same work of grace. 
When the erto inaccessible solitudes of the planet 


have all been discovered, there will still remain some 
untrodden places on the Mount of Beatitudes. 


Agree with thine adversary quickly (v. 25). 
Among Orientals there are always found some who 
delight in litigation, but as a rule their experience is 
such as to discourage others from following in their 
ste Theappeal to the law is genernly understood 
to a competition in bribery. e ideal settlement 
is pee me 4 described as an arrangement that is 
‘* good for the wolf and also good for the sheep.” 


Coat... cloak {y. 40). The coat and cloak are 
both of the dressing-gown form. The undergar- 
ment, the coat, has sleeves, and is crossed over in 
front, and is fixed with a sash or helt. The cloak is 
without sleeves, or with short sleeves, and is geet 
worn loose. To make a cloak, two strips of clot 
about seven feet long and two feet wide are taken, 
and joined to form nearly a square. The material is 
then doubled back about twenty inches at each side 
and s¢wn along the top for thé shoulders, and a slit 


about hine inches long is cut at the corners for the” 


arms to'pass through. The best kind is of one width 
of clothand becomes ‘‘ a seamless robe. * 


Bryrout, Syria: '*' ; 
eae a 2 
. ; : e..¢ 
Standards—Human and Divine 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 
NE. of the greatest contrasts between the re- 
O ligions of man and the religion of God is seen in 
the standards set up for right and wrong. 
Human laws are framed to prevent man from over- 
stepping. certain bounds to the ping. 5 of society; 
divine laws are framed to show man God's perfect 
ideal of conduct and character. 

The heathen religions are a compromise bétween 
the actual and the ideal; the laws of heathen re- 
ligions do. not set absolute but relative standards. 
i ‘he Brahmanism of India proclaims laws against 
killing a Brahman, stealing from a Brahman, adultery 
with a spiritual teacher's wife, false accusations 
against one’s teacher or slaying a friend, but permits 
many kinds of dishonesty an easpigaba e laws 
of Muhammad forbid as great sins: unbelief in God 
and Muhammad, bearing. false witness, drinking 
wine, defrauding orphans, adultery, murder, coward- 
ice in battle, etc., but it unlimited divorce and 
concubinage, the cheating of infidels, and enjoin 
the killing of unbelievers and apostates. 

The loftiest system of non-Christian ethics, that of 
Confucius, teaches that man’s knowledge of virtue 
comes from a ow of the ancient sages, not from a 
knowledge of . His “golden rule” is negative 
and his chief virtues are courage, benevolence and 
reverence for parents and ancestors. Divorce and 

lygamy are sanctioned and slavery is permitted. 
fn the creed of Taoism the moral laws are on the 
same plane with such silly reguiations as: ‘‘ Do not leap 
over a well; do not get angry on the first day of the 
month, and do not point ata rainbow.” 

The weakness of heathen systems of ethics is that 
they are attainable by buman effort. They relate 
to outward acts. The glory of Christian ideals 
is that they are unattainable except through  di- 
vine strength, and always leave a higher ideal to be 
reached beyond the present achievement. Christ’s 
laws relate to the heart, the motive and the thoughts as 
the main springs of theconduct. Nothing short of per- 
fection satisfies God in his ideal for his children. 
His standards are not lowered and shaped to fit 
human weakness. They are perfect. 

When the laws of heathen religions are read to 
men, they see that they are attainable and begin to cut 
their own path to heaven....When the requirements 


The Tandem,— Whosoeve 
_ Shall teach men so, shall 
will first make 
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of Christ are imed men declare them to be im- 
possible. Then it is that they see their own weak- 
ness and are forced to turn to God for help. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
£4 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H, Ridgway 


r...shallbreak...and 
called least (v.19). You 


your own ‘‘ break,” and away you will 
, teaching the other fellow your own wickedness. 
Redines This verse 


ways in tandem. 
always makes me think of the necklace verse (Luke 


17: 2). What you are, good or bad, that will teach 
sa. RE The drunkard eg 


teaches drunken- 
ness, the swearer teaches a, the liar teaches 
deception, the libertine teaches impurity. Some 
ministers avoid Christ, and thus their parishioners 
are taught the same. In acertain city is a rich and 
intellectual congregation under a famous minister. 
They never have any ‘‘ revivals” or ‘ ial meet- 


ings” in that church, and the minister gives them 


splendid social sermons. The Editor of this paper 
and I were in that city one bright and balmy Sunday- 


“school Sunday in ag Bapeens | schools. We d 
t 


in at the school of this church. How many do you 
suppose were there? Just twenty-three ! es, 
George, ‘‘ skiddoo,”’ sure enough ! There was noth- 
ing there for children to get, and the children were 
not there to get it! Up the street was another rich, 
intellectual, and fashionable church whose minister 
knew Jesus and preached him. When we looked into 
that school it was full, with a big class of men to 
boot. There was something to get there, and folks 
were there to get it. 


Obsolete!—-An eye for an eye (v. 38). That was 
the “old time” way when the world didn’t know any 
better. Don’t doit now. Aren’t you glad you live 
in the twentieth century and in Coatesville? If any 
of that. old spirit was still in the world, some folks 
would be in hot water all the time. How barbar- 
ous it would sound nowadays to hear a fellow say, 
‘«Never you mind, Huck Finn, I'll get even with you 
if it takes all summer.” This ‘‘old time,” back- 
ihumber, behind-the-times spirit has caused moré 


‘devilishness in the wond than even John Barleycorn, 


—and that is: saying a whole lot. It has-caused 
nearly all wars. These thirteen unlucky letters spell 
bloodshed, rapine, murder, misety. ‘They stand for 
broken-up families and make the sign over every 
divorce mill. Sometimes good folks wonder why 
Heaven does not strike down the blatant. soul that 
defies and curses it. They forget that the man who 
preaches, this Sermon has bought and owns this 
world and is not now running it on the I-4-I plan, 
but on revised drawings, 4~-G-—I-5-E,—see case 6 
drawer 12! (Acts 20: 28.) 


Swinging the Turns.— Zurn... the other also (v. 
39). How many of you are so built and handled that 

ou can gracefully and safely make these hard turns 
in life that are met constantly? I don’t mean in the 
special car with an expert on board, for the Vander- 
bilt cup. But in the daily spin along the back roads 
of everyday life. When that torment of a Jim Bill- 
ings upsets your dinner-bucket and spills your coffee, 
and adds insult to injury by giving you some ‘‘ sass,” 
how is it then? . The fellow who can make the turns 
of life will win the race of life. The strong man is 
the sweet man whocan smile and not ‘jaw back,” 
but go right on and arrive. Ter thousan itions 
await such conquerors (Prov. 16 : 32). Mrs. Maloney 
was left a poor widow with eight children because 
Pat while-drunk got on the railroad and was killed. 
rag Willets started out to raise some money to 

elp her over the hard winter. It occurred to him to 
ask the tavern-keeper, where Pat had spent all his 
money. He was refused with anoath. “I thought 
perhaps thee might be willing to help feed the chil- 
dren,” said Josiah, ‘* since thee has killed the-father.” 
‘*You’re a nk liar,” in anger yelled the saloon- 
poe. and as he knocked Josiah into the street. ‘‘ Now,” 
smilingly said Josiah, as he gathered himself up, 
‘*that is what thee puts down for Josiah Willets, 
what will thee put down for Widow Maloney?” 
And it was thus that Josiah beautifully swung the 
turn. 


Environment.— Do not even the publicans the same 
(v. 46). Almost everybody can drive a cart or swing 
a pick and shovel, and so that wage is among the 
lowest. But only a few can swing a rolling-mill or 
drive a business, and so the salary is enormous. 
U. S. Steel, $100,000 a year. Christians are expected 
to be able to do great things (1:Pet. 2:9). Eventhe 
publicans can do the ordinary things, and the credit 
is small. Besides, a publican deserves no credit for 
his virtue. He is decent because of his neighbors. 

ones builds a fine house on one side of your lot and 
mith an equally fine house on the other side. This 


is why r old sand-heap of a lot is worth $200 a 
foot. Nothing that you do, Scientific men call it 
‘*envifonment.” 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Royal Spirit of Christianity 


By James Stalker, D.D. 


Uy cat aoeeten ie to contrast the ob- 


ject with others well known to the hearer, and 

to point out the differences. Having stated 
the character of the citizens of the kingdom of God, 
Jesus proceeds to compare it with the ideals of the 
time. All that follows in the Sermon on the Mount 
may be looked u as an of verse.20; for 
Jesus first, in chapter, contrasts his own ideal ot 
righteousness with the teaching of the scribes in the 
synagogues, and then, in the next chapter, contrasts 
it with the practises of the Pharisees. In chapter 7 
he foe contrasts it with the ordinary way of the 
world, 

His RELATION TO THE OLD TEsTAMENT.—But, lest 
he should seem in what follows to be contradicting or 
disparaging the sacred books of his race, he prefaces 
his discourse with solemn assertions of loyalty tothe 
Old Testament, which he calls in one place ‘‘the Law 
and the Prophets,” and in another simply “the 
Law.” This he has come not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. Not a jot or titthke—which is as much as to 
say, not the dot of an 7 or the stroke of a ¢—shall be 
cancelled, till all be fulfilled. It is not quite easy to 
understand this when it is remembe that Jesus 
abolished the ceremonial law, or when Paul's teach- 
ing on the subject is considered. Some think that 
Jesus is.speaking here as an Israelite to Israelites, 
who were not to cease to be Jews because they 
became Christians. But it is better to understand 
him as asserting that, in even the least of the Old 
‘Testament precepts, there was an essence which was 
to survive in Christianity. The morning twilight of 
the Law was not to be extinguished, but to broaden 
into the perfect day of the gospel. 

Tue Sixth CoMMANDMENT INTERPRETED. — Jesus 
takes six points in the current teaching of the syna- 

e, and sets over against each his own doctrine. 
he first point is the Sixth Commandment. This 
was handled by the scribes as if it referred to mur- 
der. and nothing more. But Jesus discerns in the 
commandment a principle which has a far wider ap- 
plication. - The state of mind which leads to murder 
may be exhibited in a hundred forms and degrees, 
such as angry temper or contemptuous speech; and 
the divine » will visit these with appropriate 
punishment, just as human judges deal with offenses 
in thé inferior or superior courts. The Jews were 
tempted to atone for neglect of their fellow-men by 
zealous worship of God ; but Jesus declares that the 
latter is-of no effect. without the former; and, there- 
fore, sacrifice to God must wait till strife with man is 
terminated. Offender and offended are on their way 
to God’s judgment seat behind the veil; and he who 
is in danger of condemnation there should be warned 
by common prudence to put himself right before it is 
too late. ; 

Non-REsisTaNceE.—Another portion of the teaching 
of the scribes in the synagogue was embodied in the 
words, *‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 
At one stage this may be a very merciful provision, 
because both eyes might be claimed in revenge ior 
one eye, and in the heat of passion fifty blows might 
be returned for one received. It is a great step in 
advance when the law takes the matter out of private 
hands and, without yaw or partiality, administers 
the retribution which is considered to be just. The 
individual is, however, always apt to revert to the 
instincts of nature, and take the law into his own 
hands. The  g eernggr in any quarrel does more 
harm to himself than to the person he wrongs ; for 
he makes himself a bad man, condemned by heaven 
and liable to condemnation at the judgment seat, 
while he who suffers wrong is only made thereby a 
wounded or a poor man. ot till the victim returns 
the wrong does he bring himself down to the level of 
his assailant. Better suffer wrong twice over; and 
of this several instances are given, borrowed partly 
from the life of his own time—such as being com- 
pelled to go a mile, which the Roman soldiers and 

- Officials often requisitioned the provincials te do, and 
carry loads as well—and partly from the common 
life of the world. In the words, ‘' Resist not evil,” 
Tolstoi, at the crisis of his life, thought he saw the 
secret of Jesus and the essence of Christianity. 

Tue Love or Enemies.—The last specimen of the 
teaching of the synagogue betrays the Ft which 
reigned therein. To the divine precept, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy. neighbor,” there was added, as if this were 
implied, ‘* And hate thine enemy.” In this we iden- 
tify the a geese J spirit which regarded obedience 
as a tax, to be paid as economically as possible. The 
heart is all wrong when it is forever asking how little 
willdo. When what is demanded by the law is love, 
surely it is evident that the more there is of it the 
better. To leave hatred in even a corner of ‘the 
heart is to leave the Devil in possession; it is 
the kingdom of hell instead of the kingdom of 
heaven. The command to love our enemies is-one 
of the royal features of Christianity. It is dignified 
by the example of God himself, and so it runs easily 
up into the supreme command with which this great 
chapter closes, ‘‘ Be ye perfect even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect.” 

ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


‘The im t conditions the accept- 
spon of tenaal. and dee geere calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 
The Auvil.—/or verily I say unto 

Till ar — earth ba 
one tittle shall in no 58 away from 
law, till all things’ by wcoimipticke (v. 18). 
‘rhe tablet on the Bible House in San Fran- 


is a symbol of the “indestructibility ’ of the 


Bible, 
** Last eve I paused beside a blacksmith’s door, 
~And heard the anvil ring the ve chime ; 


Then, looking in, I mph. ag bows ; 
’ Old hammers worn with beating years of 


we How many anvils have you had,’ said I, 
‘ To wear.and batter all these hammers so?’ 
* Just one,’ he answered, then, with twinkling 


_ eye— ; t ry 
‘The anvil wears the hammers out, you 
know.’ ’ ; 
* And so, I thought, the anvil of God's Word 
For ages skeptic blows have beat upon ; 
Ke: the noise of falling blows were. 
a ' 
The anvil is unworn—the hammer gone."’. 
— The Rev. Charles H, Bennett, Long Lake, 
N.Y. : ‘ 


Only Visible Righteousness ?-— £xcep; 
your righteousness, shall-exceed: the rights 
cousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven 
(v. 20), A mall boy, hada little wagon 
that was a new, possession and the delight of 
his heart, but when he ‘brought it out: to the 
front walk one morning he was told that he 
«must play with it at’ the ;back -of the house. 
* This is Sunday,’’ added the father by way 
of explanation... The:-boy :obeyed, but: he 
questioned wonderingly: as hé trudged away, 
“* Isn’t-it Sunday in the: backyard, too??? 
Minnie K. Hoffman, Chambersburg; Pa. 
From Forward. 

The Pain. of Half-Way.— 4nd whoso- 
ever shall compel ‘thee to go one ‘mile, } 
with him two (¥; 41). "A * missioiihty Tn 
Swaziland, in South ‘Africa, told ‘a native that 


feathers make a good bed. . The native weiit'| 


to his. kraal and spread a few feathers ona 
board, and when he awoke the next morning 
he was stiff and sore and complained that 
the missionaty was ‘*a ‘liar.’’. The trouble 
was not in.the missionary, but in the fewness 
of the feathers. 
sow sparingly we reap spatingly.. If we rob 
God ‘and-his ‘poor of: the’ fellowship that be- 
longs:to: them, doing only what -we must to 
keep up the appearance of-righteousriess, we 
need not wonder if, at ‘times, we only have 
joy enough to keep us miserable in our 
souls, . But on the other hand the hilarious 
giving of the second mile means joy and vic- 
tory in our. own lives, a living fellowship 
with the Lord, and the gospel for those wlio 
will not have it unless we practise such giv- 
ing. In which mile do we liye ?—J/rs. H. 
D. Evans, Baltimore, Md, ‘om the Chris- 
tian Witness. 


On Our Short Journey.— And whosoever 
shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him 
éwo(v, 41). .‘* Why didn’t you tell her she 
was taking more than her share. of room and 


encroaching upon your rights?’’ some one | 


asked of a young girl who was merrily de- 
scribing an old woman who had taken a seat 
beside her in a crowded railway. car, and 
crammed into. the small space a bird-cage, a 
basket of apples, and bundles numerous and 
varied,  -** It: wasn’t worth while to trouble 
about it; we had such a little way. to go to- 
gether,’’ was the reply. What a motto that 
would be for a life journey! So many little 
annoyances are not worth noticing, so many 
small unkindnesses even may be passed by 
silently, because we have only only ‘‘such a 
little. way to go together.’’-—/Junzata Rohr- 
back, Washington, D. C. From Forward. 


Chinese Gordon’s Revenge.—Pray for 
General | 


them that persecute you (v. 44). 
Gordon in writing home about some exasper- 
ating people who had been talking against 
him and interfering with his work, said, 
**The only remedy with me is to pray for 
every one who worries me.’’—/. A. Uns- 
worth, Westmount, Que. 


A Good Retaliation Phrase:—/?* ay for 
them. that persecute you (¥.44) << -The noble 


4 known ; and he was often 


dent: * 


away, one jot or 


In our Christian ‘life if we | 
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character .of General O. O. Howard, whose 

occutred in October, 1909, is well 
referred to as the 
‘*Christian soldier.’ Concerning General. 
Howard, Dr. F. E. Clark relates this inci- 
n first appointed in command 
a regiment located at Governor’s Island, 
used to walk up and down Broadway. 


New "gi. Way veo was } in the 
him, as his arm had pec ah py 
shoulder. In his fear that this irritation 
would sour his he used to pray, 


as any.one ran into him and hurt him, ‘God 
bless him!’ This habit became such sec- 
ond nature’with him that he was constant! 
praying for.those about him.’’— Wiliam /. 
Hart, D. D., Utica, N. Y. The prise for 
this week is awarded to this iliustration,. 


- A Puzzle.—Ve therefore shall be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect (v. 48). 


Professor Hugh Black; in ‘*hrist’s Service 
of Love,’’ says: ‘*A you ewess who is 
now a Chris asked - lady who had in- 


structed her in the 1 to read history 
with her, ‘ Because,’ said she, ‘I have been 
reading the Camese and I am ed; 1 
want to know when Christians n to be 
so different from Christ.’’’ A sad comment 
was this on our modern Christianity.— 
William J..Hart, D.D., Utica, N.Y. 


. What God's Perfection Does.— Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father 
‘ts perfect(v: 48). Scientists tell us that when 
a-drop of water, according to ular: lan- 
guage, falls on an exceedingly hot stove, ‘it 
never really touches the stove, -but rests‘on a 
thin cushion of very hot air.. The heat over- 
comes the law of gravity and holds .the water 
away until it evaporates. When God’s love 
isa flame on the altar of the heart, tempta- 


in the world.’’— Zhe Rev. W. E. Forsythe, 
Benton, Mo. 
Me 


ual 

.-Misiting the Lesson-Scenes 
A WORD . FROM. THE’ EDITOR. — These 
studies- apply what is known as the Under- 
wood Travel System to the current lessons. 
A section of the patented maps connected with 
‘this system. is reproduced herewith, If, at the 
opening of the lesson, the teacher will, by the 
use of these maps and descriptions, or better by 
‘the ise ane tne ste phs (beautiful photo- 
graphic Views of Palestine; for usé in the steréo- 
seupe), get clearly in the, minds ofthe. pupils 
-the setting of the edie events in Palestine, it 
will ae as’ no other, method can to give a 
sense of reality to thoSe évents and a lasting 
impression of thém. - Fifty places will be de- 
scribed with the lessons of the whole year ; the 
fifty. Stereographs of these’ places cost $8.34, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, ack - 
lettered-‘case will be given: free. “Fhe fourteen 
stereographs for the first quarter cast $2. 
“Lhe: six.stereographs-for genvery cost $1. «: The 
four yey sap for February’ cost 67 cents. 
l.ess than four stereographs in one order are 20 
cents each. . Stereoscopes, 85 cents. Express 
|. or postage is prepaid. - Orders should be sent 
|.to ‘The Sunday School-Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
| Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae us consider the surroundings of Jesus’ 
| listeners, and such a ~iew as they must 

have had spread before them while the 
Master was speaking. Nobody to-day abso- 
lutely knows where was the gathering-place, 
but many scholars believe it was the height 
now called Kurn Hattin. or ‘‘ Mount. of 
Beatitudes,’? marked on our Galilee map 
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at.the point marked 6 on the northern.slope 
of Karn Haftin,.and look off. northeasterly, 


have 


tion may come, but it cannot touch us; for | 
** greater is he that is in you than he that is | 


.| dicated on the map, use the yy mr 
Oo 


.. S.+-Rom.to : 


4 | tell you that not one child has been absent 





near the west shore of the lake. This is two | you are trying to be perfect, and hope you 
miles in from the shore, and about seven | will always do your best. 
miles from Capernaum. Jf you should stand \ better than that. 


over the space included between the two lines 
spreading from 6, you would see a part of thi 
ener as Pane Jesus and his hearers may 


nding at the | iat 6 
‘aSeeutt sloping sey wnward, covered 
eeuslipe jeu weeds. At the foot 
broad, di 
straight 


from 

back to the lake itself, ae exes 
distance, six or more miles away, the shore 
near Bethsaida and jum. 

Only a few miles from Kurn Hattin, at the 
west, the ground is thick with ancient stories 
of bloody battle, stories recorded in the Old 
Testament books of the es and the 
Kings. Jesus’ listeners had heard all those 
historic tales, and knew that le had felt 
it perfectly right to take slsed con re. All 
the more im ive to them was the’ Mas- 
ter’s ‘‘but I say unto you, Love your ene- 
mies.”? 

In those days there were a great many 
non-Jewish people (Gentiles) living in this 
part of the country, making money in busi- 
ness or in government positions. Tax-col- 
lectors (** aes used to demand for 
the state a share of all the produce raised in 
the fields that can be seen around Kurn Hat- | 
tin. Most of them were plain, hard-headed 
business men who were friendly and kindly 
only so far-as business policy required it—uo 
farther. . Jesus told the people not to be 
satisfied with that mean measuring of love, 
but to let good-will flow out toward all men, 
just as God sent sun and rain to the fields 
spread out before them. All his words had 
added emphasis because they were spoken 
out-of-doors in the very sunshine of which 
he talked. 

To see for yourself the part of Galilee in- 
nb uc ** looking northeast from the unt 
of Beatitudes to the Sea of Galilee.’’ 

Next week we. shall describe. what can be 
seen from a, point, on Mt. Tabor, looking: 
toward the Mount of Beatitudes, over a dis- 
trict where many.of Jesus’ hearers had their 
homes. 

> 4 


Lesson Home-Readings 

M.—Matt. § : 17-26, 38-48 . The Law and the 
Gospel 

> Magnifying the Law 
. ‘Lhe.Gospel -Kstablishing 
the Law 

T.—Gal. 3 : 7-29 . The Law Our Schoolmaster 
F.—Rony 7:: 1-25. Deliverance from the Law 
1-13. Christ-the End of the Law 
1-25: . .‘the Law a Shadow of 


T.—Isa. 42 :1-2t. .. 
W.-—Rom 3 : 19-31 


S.— Heb; 10: 


see-the side of }> 


say,” 1 





Good Things 
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By Philip E. Howard 


we thee that the voice of thy 
J age cele Psu aly Sw 
was 
tainty. pgp we have 
tah ale be sael 
w 
help us to be loyal 
ie te ebedionss > and 
After igh Lesson. —‘* It 
-have heard 
pags gg mean 
are ely to 


go 
that. We aubve 
only half true, or 
the full truth. In this fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew ‘six times Jesus speaks of something 
that his disciples had heard, and then says, 
** But 7 say. unto you.’’ Why, you and I 
have heard that we must get even with other 
folks, give as hard a knock as we get. And 
we have heard that it’s right to love those 
who love us, but not to be %o kind to per- 
sons who have done us an injury. comes 


to 
sub of the K 


it passes 


‘the advice we hear—but not from Jesus. 





YE HAVE HEARD— 
BUT | SAY 
WHICH SHALL | HEED? 











Without Jesus’ clear, plain, truth-bearing 
words what confusion would be ours! And 
with his words sounding in-oGr ears,.can it 
be that we still doubt our duty, or is it that 
our ears are dull to his voice? Let me e- 
peat to you a hymn : ' 

** Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 

In living echoes of thy tone ; 
As thou hast sought, so let me sek 
Thy erring children lost and lone. 


-**O teach me, Lord,.that I may teach 
The precious things thou dost. impart ; 
And wing my words, that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart." 


Lesson Hymns and Psaims 


“ O for a heart to —— my God."’* 
** Love divine, all love excelling.” 
** Blest are the pure in -heart.”’ 
** ‘Take my life, and let it be." 
‘‘ Teach me, my God and King.”’ 
** The day is past and over."’ 
‘* The King of: Love my Shepherd is."’ 
** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me."’ 
(References. in..parentheses. are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 


Psalm 133 : 1-3 (197: 1, 2. 286 : 1-3). 
Psalm 26 : 1-9 (35: 1-5. 54 : 1-7). 
Psalm 99 : 1-5 (138 : 1-3. 198 : 1-3). 


Psalm 7: 1-5 (8: 1-5. 11 + 1-5). 
Psalm 119 : 25-30 (173 : 25-30 245 : 1-3). 


= 





' How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class | 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Lesson TRUTH.—Jesus wants his follow- 
ers to try to be perfect. 


EFORE school closed on Friday after- 
noon the teacher said, ‘‘ We ought to 
‘ be happy, and I am much pleased to 


or tardy this week—our attendance has been 
perfect. .How many want it to be perfect 
next week, too?’ They all voted ‘ Yes,”’ 
so she told them that unless they were really 
sick she hoped each boy and girl would come 
on time every day. Then she gave them 
their report-cards to carry home. Arthur 
could hardly wait to show his card to his 
mother. He ran most of the way home, and 
called out, ‘‘Oh, mother, I had three hun- 
dreds in my lessons to-day, and was almost 
perfect in spelling. I missed just one word.”’ 
His mother said, ‘* Well done, my boy, keep 
on trying, and you will be perfect in spell- 
ing by and by.’’ At supper time Arthur 
told his father how nearly perfect his report 
had been. Father said, ‘‘I am glad that 


Nobody can do 





‘ If at first you don’t succeed 


“Fry; try again.’ 


It takes a long time to learn to do things 
just right, but the folks who keep trying do 
much better than people who don’t care. 

One time Rachel added her numbers six 
times before she got the right answer, but 
she was glad that she kept trying until her 
answer was perfect. 

Jesus was so anxious that his followers 
should try to be perfect in their lives that he 
talked to them a long time that day on the 
mountainside, and told them many ways in 
which they should try to be perfect.. (Show 
last week’s picture and recall the song, 
**Once on a mountainside.’’) . He began 
his talk by telling them how their lives might 
be happy or blessed, that if they were pure 
in heart they might see God’s love and kind- 
ness and his wonderful work in everything 
around them,—the flowers, the sky, etc. 
Let us say together, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.”’ 

Jesus. knew that unless their hearts were 
pure his followers could never be pe:fect in 
their lives. Why, even a tree cannot grow 
to be perfect unless its heart keeps pure and 
clean! If it decays or gets rotten, or the in- 
sects bore into it, the tree is not strong, and 
a hard wind might blow it over, but if a tree 
has a perfect, sound heart the winds may blow, 
and the storms beat upon it, and the tree 
stands firm and its roots take hold. tighter. ; 

These are some’of the things which Jesus 
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** God is good to us, dear children, 
i God.-is good all the year— 
! Sends us all our and ing, 
Homes and fires and loved ones dear."’ 
‘ —Carols. 


When Jesus had told these things to his 
followers, he said, ‘* Be ye therefore perfect.’’ 
(Show it on the picture chart.) 

A missionary once read to his le the 

‘ words of Jesus, **Give to him that asketh 
thee.’?’ When he had finished talking, one 
after another asked for his clothes, dishes, 
furniture, etc., until his house was empty. 
He didn’t know how he could do his work 
any longer, so knelt down to pray. It was 
growing dark, and soon he heard footsteps 
and voices near by. 
door he‘found that the people were bringing 
back: all his things: They had. felt ashamed 
when they found that they had asked for 
everything he liad.’ They had also learned 
what a good, kind tan he was. : 

Home Work: Copy the 

fore perfect. ’’/ fa 

CuIcaco, ILL, é 

gia t oF 

‘My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


N MY public school class, five consecu- 
tive lessons, a half-hour each, of teaching 
the one question, ‘‘ What is a verb?”’ 

do not result in all my children knowing 
it. May the God who created the human 
mind and its laws of development keep us 
from growing discouraged over results, when 
a second Bible lesson crowds upon a half- 
, understood, half-digested first which has 
i been only once taught. 
So back again I went over the tracks of 
|B sabsace Sundays. Surely, I thought, our 
path would be plainly marked ; but it was 
not. Again we noted that Matthew’s Gospel 
»» was called the Gospel of the Kingdom ; that 
o:he wrote for the Jews; that they expected a 
Messiah and an earthly kingdom ; that Jesus 
., must teach and explain the right idea of his 
; Spiritual kingdom ; that in the new kingdom 
,sthe principle of happiness was serve and de- 
serve, 
_,. Then 1asked igi apres = some meas- 
ures. Why was the just that long? 
. Why were they all alike ? the quart meas- 

»iures alike? etc, From this we developed 

, the thought that the government decides the 

Standards, and that different countries have 

“different standards; the metric system of 

' France, the coinage of various countries.* 
4, To-day the King tells his standards of 
;measurement for two things. From verse 


“> 


»,20, what is to be measured first? Sin, Had | 


“,they a measure for sin before this? Find 
,,two sins mentioned in verses 21, 22. Which 
is worse? Look at the punishment for each. 
4» . How does this measurement differ from the 
old one? We spoke again of the evil thought 
, preceding the deed. Sins were not measured 
}, {rom the outside alone. This was the King’s 
_,way of making the old law more complete — 
ef filling it full of spirit, or, as’ Matthew 
,awrites, **T came to fulfil.”” 
x», We found and marked 1 Samuel 16: 7; 
‘Proverbs 4: 23, and Proverbs 23: 7, and I 
tried ‘to impress the fact that™because the 
heart must be known, to judge correctly, we 


— 


When he opened the | 


rse, ** Be yex 





New Standard— 
Sor Christian. 


Do 
- you ought to. 
I now showed the other half of my paper 
circle containing ‘*Do more than you have 
to.’’ This, too, was not all of character, To 
it into their lives I asked what they 
do mgre than other girls who were not 
Christians, All came to preaching service 
perhaps, What could they do more? Were 
they more reverent? More attentive? Oth- 
ers came 7. gg What could 
i more could 
the lesson ; be prompt, po, and elpfal. 
At Christmas all gave gifts. ‘There they could 
do more by giving where they knew a gift 
could not be returned. 
_. Then we read verse 48, and I explained 
‘* perfect,’’? and opened my complete circle, 
showing verse 48 printed on the other side. 
To conclude, Y wea what would be a 
good title for this lesson in our books, 
What two divisions. or hs could we 
make? Then we had our it e prayer that 
we might measure up to the new standards 
of Christ’s Kingdom. ; 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


For next week the girls will write up this 
lesson in their note-books. 

Prepare Matthew 6: 1-19. Read it every 
day. ; , 
Read Luke 11: 1-4. ‘Note the-differences. 

Find the “meaning “of “hypocrite”? and 
“* sircerity.”” 

What reward is that mentioned in at 5? 

“Phe girls are writi k By week, i life of Christ 
in thelr" own siosssbeshe, Hhiecratiag’themm with pic: 


tures on the Jesson, and adding the ** Golden Thread 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives. 


PHILADELPHIA. » 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


ARD lesson this, if I attempt to teach 
all there is to be taught ; but not any 
harder than it ought to be to teach if 

I take out that which belongs to boys of this | 
age, and emphasize that. What is that por- 
tion ? 

Well, I selected the general lesson that 
hate unsatisfied is as wrong as hate satisfied 
by doing harm, and determined to work up 
to that, and leave it as my last point taught. 

This time we were careful to get the set- 
ting : Part of that sermon which we studied 
last week, with the ‘‘ blesseds’’ in it ; Jesus, 
the preacher ; an unknown number of people 
the congregation, —certainly a good many, as 
seen by ‘* multitudes,’’ in verse 1 ; evidently 
an interesting discourse, from all we can 
learn, and a discourse, by the way, which 
has been read by countless thousands of peo- 
ple in all the nineteen hundred years since it 
was uttered. 

Verse 17 isn’t a bit easy to understand— 
for a boy. I cleared it up a good deal by 
asking what was meant by ‘the law,’’ and 
* the Be yl and explained that Jesus 
wanted the Jews to understand that he didn’t 
intend to take away their dearest religious 
possessions, but to help people to keep the 
law and to fulfil the prophecy. I’m not sure 
that I made this very clear ; but they seemed 
to understand, — 

Verse 19 called for an understanding of the 
‘*kingdom of heaven ’’—*‘‘ the new kingdom 
which our Lord would establish ’’ (Riddle). 
So men were to be great or little according 


More because }- 





as they kept the law. Verse 20 suggested 
that it’s not always safe to say we’re *‘as 
good as some church-members’’; perhaps 
some church-members will not enter the | 
greater kingdom. 

Now for verses 21 and 22. How clear 
Jesus makes it here that he didn’t intend to | 
destroy the sixth commandment, but to in- 
terpret it, to make it clear—and to make it 


( Continued on next page, first column) 



























How they shone—those old folks—: 


at a function or reception— 

But oh! what they missed 

in their lack of all 
conception of a food so good as — 


Uneeda 
Biscuit — 


eee. “he Soda-Gracker that makes 
our days the best of days 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY’ - 

















TS best place for rest or recreation or re- 
cuperation at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new Fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped to supply the wants 
of those who come to secure them. 


Write for reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Open On the Beach 
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Our Misunderstood Bible 


By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
Price, $1.00, net. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
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The Sanday School Fines 
Philadelphia, January 15, 1910 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Suitday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number eof 

. copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies ional will beallowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
 Mecemhaenion af otpcene sect af the paper, t 
enable all the teac ers y a school toexamine Mois 
be sent /ree upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage: - 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, . 


| § shillings each. 

‘or Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
| Warwick Lane, London, B.C. , will receige’yearly or 
} half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
| be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
| Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 


THE SunDAyY ScHoot. Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Ministry of Jesus will 
be the opportunity for every reader of 
day School Times to get a clearer understanding 
of the Saviour’s personality and work than ever 
The world’s foremost biblical scholars 
thus become guests not only in the professor's or 
pastor's, or man-of-affair’s study, but by the fire- 
side of the humblest frontier home. 

What The Sunday School Times Company is 
doing is clear to any observer who will think for a 
It is creating a literature of inspiration 
riodical form, but in 
books, big and little, for deliberate investigation, 
and for swift, comprehensive, simpler views of 
Bible fact and meaning, with an occasional man- 
ual for workers who want to know just how. 

Ra For yey a book Pr yp Ae essor Ira M. 

rice’s ** er English 
($1.50), is not so much for quick reading as for 
And yet it is so readable 
illustrated, and so very thorough in 
information about the building of 
the Book that you would keep it on your study 
table rather than on the library shelves. 

On the other hand, there are certain hel 
which seem too far sa 3 even on the study-table. 

y tribe of 
such as one likes to carry for use in the blessed 


-THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: TIMES 


that growing, 


ter teacher., ments. 


S 
he Sun- | ing 
Matt 


** How to Make 
(10 cents; $1.00 


cents per doze 


distinctive idea.” 


ket helps, 


The Sunday School Times. Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 


A man or a woman can become an expert 
in biblical knowledge by right use of odd mo- 


Suppose you are lacking just now a satisfy- 
rasp of the Gospel we ial study in 1910— 
w's. Of course you have rzad 4 

But does it /#7ve in your thought? Is it a whole 

to you? Or just a group of f 

what 7s the Gospel ng to 

did it come into being? . 

teach? How can you ex 

knowing more than just enough to get through ? 
Just at this point two pocket hel 
to answer such questions—President Sanders’ 
the Most of the Year in Matthew ”’ 
= dozen; $2.00 for 25; $3.50 for 

50 copies) and Professor Richard G 

** Mastering the Gospel of Matthew ’’ (4 cents, 25 


n). 

President Sanders’ booklet tells how to study 
Matthew's Gospel, gives an analysis of it on the 
basis of the International Lessons for the year, 
and names a carefully selected list of books for. 
further study. Professor Moulton's leaflet (12 
pages) gives the /dea of Matthew's Gospel, and 
the P/an of the Book, ‘‘divided into those sec- 
tions or parts which will most clearly bring out the 
Both these helps are needed. 

And in order to understand more comprehen- 
sively the Ministry of Jesus, there is ready for you 
a brief, compact, easily remembered ‘‘ The Life 
Story of Jesus,”’ by Professor Clark S. Beardslee 


The Better Teacher Kaows 
More than Just Enough | 


and The Sunday School Times Company is con- 


e Gospel. 

ents? And 
atthew? How 
at does it chiefly 
pect to teach it without 


are athand Student’s 


events, towns, 
. Moulton’s 
(Powell’s and 


belong !) 


and chart and 
will cost you 


land of exten 


| of 


ava 


(10-cents; $1.00 per dozen), that master of vivid 
pas oe i ay oa in : by Rte 
mar e to so much packed away int 
thousand words . 
And there are three maps or charts for you,— 
Arnold's Chart of Christ's 
four Journey-maps, 
references on a single sheet folded within stiff 
covers (20 cents) ; George May Powell's beautiful 


Light and Relief Map of 
map that has the effect of a raised map (wall size 
$2.50, wey est size, 18x23, 25 cents); apache 
Map Palestine ( , 50 cents, clot 
backed mounted 6n ac bet y 
inches), showing the eg be of Jesus, a list of 
Vv 


and right on the face of the map at many points 
a few lines descriptive of what occurred there. 


bers of the Times family of helpers, but they 


Do you see how much real help may be had 
just beyond the line at which so many teachers 
may stop? Consider, pasese. that all this book 

P, 


$2.69, delivered in your home. 
That is no — sum for road-making into the 
ed teachin 

Meanwhile,. The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany is busy with the beginnings of other help 
in the paper and out of it. 
catalog of needed: books ? - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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English. It is re- 


with. its 
‘events, and Scripture 
Palestine, a flat 


-00, each 22x34 


mountains, , etc., with key, 


Stout’s maps are adopted mem- 
map help, a little library in itself, 
ability. 


Will you ask for a 
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(Continued. from preceding page): 


| mean more than it ever. meant -before,, Put 
« in )simple,terms ‘he - says. now. that even to 
_. want to, kill a man, because of anger, is, to 
. Break God's law, What a different mean- 


ing that puts on our actions! Not what we 


» dare to do that is wrong; what we long to 


do, but niay be.afraid to do. 

How beautifully this illustrates what Jesus 
did in.all his ministry—he made life larger, 
and he put new and larger meaning into 
everything. Here’s a man who kills:nobody, 
but whose he-rt is full of hatred; here’s a 
man who doesn’t let. hatred find a place in 
his heart. How much more of a man the 
second is than the first! What a fine sense 
of values Jesus had! 

The last few verses make so much clearer 
our duty of forgiveness, and the extent to 
which we should carry it. It was an old 








doctrine:(Psalm 133 : 1), but how Jesus en- 
larged it! And it’s a teaching™that fits boys 
aswell as men; indeed, boys who are 
always at odds with other 4 usually grow 
up to be sour, fussy men. ere is no bet- 
tet time to learn the art of ‘*keeping sweet’’ 
than in boyhood, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

1, Suggest a wrong motive for doing right- 
eous things. 2. Describe the wrong kind 
and the right kind of prayer. 3. The first 
personal request in the prayer which Jesus 
taught is found in verse.11; tell where in the 
prayer before this, (a) the brotherhood of all 
mankind is shown,~(é) reverence is taught, 
{e) the supreme kingship of God is asked 
or. 4. On what condition will God forgive 
men their trespasses ? 


Detroit; MICH, 





| ‘The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 





Jewish and Christian Ideals (Matt. 5 ; 17-48). 


CONDUCTING THE CLass SESSION. 
UR last lesson set forth the qualities ex- 
ressive of inward holiness which be- 
ong to the true members of the 
Kingdom of heaven, and the three important 
functions which such members should per- 
form in the world. 

We pass in this lesson to the contrast 
which Jesus drew between Jewish practise 
and Christian ideals. He began with an in- 
teresting and important declaration of his 
attitude toward the Old Testament revelation 
of God’s purpose. - What attitude toward 
*¢ the law and the prophets ’’ did he disavow 
(v. 17) and what purpose did he declare? 
The latter is emphasized by the striking figure 
of verse 18, equivalent to saying that in every 
smallest detail the law shall be fulfilled. This 
raises the question of what Jesus meant by 
*‘the law.’ Did he mean what the rabbis 
meant; namely, the written and oral legisla- 
tion of which they were the official interpre- 
ters, or did he mean the will of God for the 
world, ‘expressed; however imperfectly, in 
thie Old Testament? 





Who does Jesus place in approving con- 
trast with the iconoclast in verse 19? Why 
is the interpreter more valuable to Christian 
society than the cynic or the destroyer ? 

Verse 20 must have sounded strangely to 
men and women accustomed to look up to 
the religious leaders of Judaism. What was 
the fatal defect in the réligious: standards of 
these leaders? Do notdet the class rest sat- 
isfied with the answer-hat they were. hypo- 
crites or casuists, Jesus4s not criticizing 
them at their worst, bitattheir best. They 
substituted punctilioustiess-for holiness, tra- 
ditionalism for the real ‘heart of the Old 
Testament. It may be well to ask whether 
the Pharisai¢ type of religion has wholly 
given place to the type that-Jesus advocated. 

Six noteworthy illustrations follow of the 
difference between the Christian ideals of 
action and those approved by the rabbis. It 
is the difference Of spirit and letter. A Jew 
might be in very good standing so long as 
he avoided. breaking any specific laws. The 
Christian obligation géés much farther. He 
must guard his thoughts. 





** But I say’” occurs six timés in‘ this les- 
son. Call attention to the tone of authority 
which Jesus used. “He placed himself delib- 
erately on a level with Moses, This was one 
Messianic *‘ sign.”’ 

The first contrast concerns the law against | 
murder. Christ condemns an indulgence of | 
the spirit that prompts to murder. What | 
three stages of ‘hostile feeling are described | 
in verse 22? What practical: precept do the | 
illustration of vetses 23, 24 and the strong 
metaphor of verses 25, 26 enforce ? 

This raises the important question of the 
moral danger of: dallying with known sin. 
Which is worse, to look it in the face the 
first time or the-third or fourth ? : 

The second contrast goes to the very heart 
of modern life. It is breaking God’s law of 
personal ‘purity even to cherish the thought 
of lust, and no- sacrifice is too great which 
ensures cleanness of thought. and p . 
On whom in this declaration does Jesus 
make social purity binding? How impor- 
tant to the Christian do his illustrations in 
verses 29, 30 indicate purity to be ? 

The third contrast, and-thé last one of the 
first group of three (5 : 31, 32) concerns di- 
vorce, a subject more fully treated in Mat- 
thew 19 : 3-12; Mark 10 : 2-12; Luke 16: 
18, The point of verse 31 lies in’ the fact. 
that Jewish: prastion had become very lax. 
By complying with the command to give a 
bill of divorce to a wife that was put away, a 
Jewish husband felt himself free to put her 
away for trivial reasons. 

The fourth contrast had to do with oaths 
(5 : 33-37). . In Jewish practise only those 
oaths were binding which ‘contained the 
name of God or of something sacred. Jesus 
forbids the careless use of oaths, since in a 
real sense everything involves God. Two 
questions raise themselves. Are the —— 
justified by this passage in their refusal to 
take an oath in court? What was the rem- 
edy of Jesus for avoiding false swearing ? 

The next contrast refers to a very ancient 
social law, the Jaw of retaliation. It is found 
in the code of Hammurabi and in Exodus 
21: 24. Jesus does not abrogate it, but en- 
joins an absence of revengéfulness. What. 
five: provocative acts does. Jesus mention ? 
Is he laying -down & rule of action in each 











case, or does hé ‘indicate the. temper in 


" Clr, Ske 
which the: Christian should deal with such 
cases? 

The last contrast discusses the law of love 
(5 : 43-47). The Jews were willing to love 
their neighbors, but felt free to hate all oth- 
ers. They interpreted such a passage as 
Leviticus, 19-:.18 ‘to mean that neighbors 
meant’ Israelites only. When. the > lawyer 
asked, ‘* Who: is_my neighbor?’’ what was 
the real answer of Jesus (Luke 10.: 30-37)? 
In. what sense can one love his enemies? 
Does it mean that we should have the same 
affection for them that we have for dear ones, 
or merely that-we are- bound ‘to deal with 
them iin friendly fashion ?_. What is :the: prob- 
able efféct of such dealing upon each party ? 
Xenophon in his ‘‘ Cyropedia’’ declares that 
Cyrus-was one of-the greatest: of sovereigns 
because he had the faculty of dealing so justly 
with a conquered people that they never 
cared to revolt against him. . The science of 
human redemption is to estimate a man, not 
as’he actually is, but as he is capable of be- 
coming. : Pewee 

Notice the illustrations in verses: 46, 47. 
How: peculiarly Jewish each-of them.is ! 

The closing admonition (v. 48) is para- 
doxical-too..--It-describes; the aim of a pro- 
gressing life rather than the immediate 
achievement, Even adopting Bacen’s ren- 
dering, ‘‘complete in goodness,’’? when is 
this ideal to be attained, in a few years or in 
all eternity? How is it practicable for an 
average man or woman to obey the spirit of 
this command? 

Jesus’ Conception of Fulfilment. How 
can fulfilment imply more or less abrogation 
of established details ? 

His Grading of Those Who Ignore Laws. 
Why is the man who reforms by upsetting 
society (v. 19) lower in the scale of moral 
values, than one who respects law ? 

Should Life be Complete or Safe ? Which 
is better for-purposes of character, to have 
temptation or (v. 29) to keep out of it? 

The Demands of.Jesus. Should such verses 
as 30, 37,.39-41, be taken literally ? . If not, 
by what principle’ may we safely interpret 
such declarations ? 

The Great Standard of Living. By what 
standard.may évery Christian judge the right- 
eousness of ‘his life ? 

(Continued on next page, second column) 
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octavo pages. 50 cents met, post> 
cents. 


On the International S. S. Lessons 
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day School 2 net, 75 cents. 


Matthew's Gospel. . s. eve22, zaitor. 
In the Biblical Ifustrator Series 


J Over oné thousand word illustrations 
the most inspiring writers ce the day 
on the whole book of Matthew. cae 


The Gospel of Matthew 


{ From the Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment. Presents the gospel in the language 
we speak, 64 pages, tag Only 5 
cents net per copy ; $5.00 net per 100. 


: 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 5th Ave. Chicago, 80 Wabash Ave. 
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much of Europe. Passion eee. arch to 
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REV. RAY ALLEN, Rechester, N. Y, 


SS TANDARD COURSES in absentia and residence 
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CORNS acon SALVE 


to cure corns. quick, safe.’ 


sure. And costs only 15 Guats.' 


—— ae re _! “ 








Tu or goods, or in making inquiry concern- 

rd emohtee norte inthis paper, you will oblige 
he publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
aa the advertisement in Ihe Sunday School Times. 


(Matt. 5 : 17-26, 38-48) : 





| with the others, 
|in to ,warm herself by the fire, and as she 
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ina (Coiatienel fromm praceding page) 
Booxs THAT May Be Usep. 
On this Denney’s ‘« fesus and the 
instructive com 


passage 
Gospel,” 217-221, has an ; 
| ment our Lord’s pense 


Bruce, in the Ex- 


leave little to be desired by pol « 
tion, Bacon’s een one a. M4 Ser- 
mon on Mouat,”’ 88-94, is very illuminating. 
The regular commentaries need no word. 
DatLy Home Work on THE NExT Lesson. 
.Monday.— Read Matthew 6: 1-6. Notice 
‘that verses 2-4 and §, 6 are of similar form, 
Each make a complete verse. Why are 
piety and ostentation mutually pT matric ? 
.—Kead Matthew 6 : 7-18. Isit 
a real sa ction to you to do a deed of 
peo of which none but God knows ?> 
lednesday.— Read Mark 12 : 38-44 for 
a esting exam ple of the spirit of benevolence 
rist will bless. 
«—Read Luke 18 : 1-14 for two 
secrets of successful prayer. 

-— Read 2 Corinthians 8 : 1-11 and 
note Paul’s beautiful word for right giving. 
It is a **grace.’’ It perfects ai:d adorns the 
Christian life. ° 

-—Read Matthew 9 : 14-17. 


explains why Jesus did not insist that his i 


disciples should fast. Fasting is not the best 
way of expressing joy and hope and courage. 
—Read Matthew 6: 1-18, and, as 
a comment, John 4:24. The whole secret 
of righteousness is ‘‘thinking in terms of 
God.”’ 
WASHBURN COLLEGE, ToPEKA, KANSAS, 
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{From the Flowers to the Snow 
"By Anale Louise Berrey 


.ARGERY was twelve years old and had 
never seen it snow. -She had seen snow 
every winter, but it was miles and miles 

away, on the tops of the mountains. When it 
rained in Pasadena Margery knew it was snow- 
ing on Mt. Lowe, for after the storm, was over 
the mountain looked as if powdered sugar had 
been sprinkled overit. There isa hotel called | 
Alpine Tavern nearly at the top of Mt. Lowe, 
and there is a very wonderful electric car line 
that takes one up the mountain. 
leave Pasadena with its roses and palms and | 
pper trees, and in two hours be five thousand | 
et above it. Margery had always wanted to | 
go, especially in the winter when there was 
snow. 


You can imagine how glad Margery was | 
when Aunt Esther came to visit them and told | 


Margery that they would go up Mt. Lowe, she 
and Margery all by themselves, and stay over 
Sunday at Alpine Tavern. 

They went up Saturday afternoon. There 
had been no snow yet, although it was Decem- 
ber, but there were other beautiful things. 
There were great pine trees and trails that 
wound through thickets of scrub oak and man- 
zanita and then there. were the squirrels, 

Every one who goes to Alpine Tavern loves 
the squirrels. Some of them are so tame that 
they will take nuts from people’s hands, and 
they will scramble all over the guides, hunting 
for the nuts they know are hidden in their 
pockets. 

The sun was shining when Margery and 
Aunt Esther arrived, but before sunset it was 
cloudy and very cold. The next morning 
when Margery opened her eyes she could not 
think where she -was, or what had happened, 
It was snowing. 

Aunt Esther could hardly persuade Margery 
to come to breakfast, she was so absorbed in 
watching the white flakes drift down, 

Downstairs there was a great fire roaring in 
the big fireplace and the guests were all talk- 
ing and laughing about the snow like children. 

One man, as old as Margery’s grandfather, 
stood by the fire shaking the snow from his 
hair. He said he had not seen any snow for 
twenty-three years. 

Margery. was soon out-doors, snowballing 
After a little while she went 


One can | 
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ed the door one of the uirrels ran 
whet thet nid the ‘ollie. ah 
He did not seem at all frightened to find 
himself 


About noon it stopped snowing and a little 
later the sun came out, shining so tly that 
the snow began to melt. The next — 
when wrod and Aunt Esther went home 
was almost al 

five wnat tines te caved Ot was down 
in Pasadena watchi ore t the pink 
rose-petals from the -room 


window, but she looked up ope ree Lowe and 
knew that up there it was snowing and little 
Mr. Aaarnde 4 was frisking about hunting for 
nuts, 
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Answered by W. C. Pearce 
Superintendent of the International 
j Adult Department 








HOLYOKE, Mass.—At present I am the 
teacher of a class of about thirty ladies, ranging 
in age gibt twenty to Ay! ic wan you 
send me printed material suggesting ways 
increasing » promoting regular at- 
en and preparation of the lesson ?— 


If you will write to your own state secre- 
tary, he will’ be able to send you copies of, 
the International Adult Department Leaflets 
Nos, 2 and 3, which I am sure will give you 


43 


Saeeee one. be. gonnren feesp pane state asso- 








much of the help’you are seeking. Leaflet 


| of class.officers and-class activities. If you 
do not know the secretary of your state, ad- 
dress The Sunday School Times, and your 
request, will -be’ forwarded :to’ the: proper 
official, 


FITCHBURG, MASS,—] -am_ referred. to 
by ihe Secfétary of the Dennison Class in New 
Bedford with regard to a or other 
matter relating to large Bible classes. I am 
teacher of a ladies’ Bible class, twenty-two to 
thirty years old, and wish to reorganize so as to 
make more effective work. Have you anything 
in this line ?—F. F. 

In the reorganization of your class I would 
call your attention to the International Stand- 
ard of Organization and the Charter Meni- 
bership plan. The International Standard 
requires the election of at least five officers : 
|@ teacher, a president, a vice- -president, a 
secretary, and a treasurer ; and the appoint- 
ment of at least three committees— Member- | 
| Ship, Social,.and-Devotional. This standard | 
| has been born out of years of experience and | 
| is the best light‘we have at present, as to 
| how much organization a class reeds that its 
work may be successful, The Charter Mem- 
bership plan is usually recommended to 
classes organizing for the first time. The 
plan, however, will be just as useful to 
classes reorganizing if it can be followed. It 
includes the following: A preliminary con- 
ference of those willing to form the basis of 
an organized class. At this. conference select 
a definite date for organization and determine 
the number of members which the class will 
work to secure before the time appointed for 
organization. Let it be understood that all 
who join the class before this date will be 
known as ‘‘ Charter. Members.”’ A prospec- 
tive membership list is prepared after a care- 
ful canvass has been made-of the church 
membership and the community, Plan a 
Fg mag campaign to secure.each one on 

is list for a charter.member.. Hold a 
meeting for organization, at a time and place 
most convenient to the largest numbef of 








be urged to invite to this meeting any friends 
who might be persuaded to join the class. 
Emphasize the he t that all who join the class 
before the close of this meeting will be known 
as Charter Members. Sometimes it has been 
found helpful to have a supper in connection 
with this meeting. Have a plan of organi- 
zation ready to recommend at this meeting. 


No. 2 déals with plans and methods for class | 
organization, Leaflet No. 3 with the duties | 





members. Each one of the workers should |° 





This plan should include suggestions as to 
constitution, procedure for the election of 
officers,.and the choosing of a name and 
motto. 

The following card has been found helpful 
in making .@ canvass for. charter members. 





APPLICATION 


for 
CHARTER MEMBERSHIP 
I wish to become a member of an adult 


be organized as may be agreed 
bers; each member to 


All spto for charter membership 
pind. uly ence pen oad pines of 


aa, 


o Oe 7s .8" 6 6 6s 0 © 0 o hb @ 


EONS. eS ob cee ee 
Signed at request of. . .. 2... 2.4... 

















REAL ESTATE 


iS THE ONE INVESTMENT 
CERTAIN TO INCREASE 
PRODUCING LARGE INCOME 


A BOND Secured by. it 
yielding 6% a year 


| investment 


A Share of of STOCK 
which represents its ACT UAL 
OWNERSHIP. yields a re: 

© INCOME. and obtains its IN 
MENT, 1s a better investment. 


dtseribing cur Bone a and Stock 


New York Realty Owners 


ew York Realty Uwners 





is an } 











Vircinia Farms ano Homes 


FREE CATALOGUE OF prLENDID BARGAINS 
__&.8.cH - CHAPFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


 BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


| Instantly Relieve Sore Throat, Hoarseness and 
Coughs. Unexcciied for clearing the voice. Ab- 
solutely free from opiates or anything harmful, 
Price, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per box. 
Sample sent on request. 


JOHN I, BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


Tuberculosis 


Plenty of fresh air, moder- 
ate exercise, sleeping in the 
open air under cover, and a . 
nourishing diet, are all good 
and helpful, but the nant im- 
portant of all is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


It is the mise nized treat- 
ment and prescribed by Phy- 
sicians all over the world ie. 
this dread disease. It is the 
ideal food-medicine -fo heal 
the lungs and build ‘Up the 


wasting body. : 
PO AE Sy aus, weuoesers 








md 0c., paper and this ad. for our 
7 I Savings Gabe and Child’« Sketch-Book. 
eck ba nk contains a Good Penny. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Peari St.. New York 








THE. SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘HIMES — 








A h r’s attention is. in- 
stancy arrested by the condition of th 


shelves, nt, windows, and tins in 

her neighbors kitchen, These mark 

Sv peaen ps pn No matter how 

ne the rest house may be, if 

the kitchen is not clean it shows the 

worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO} 


will save you from this reproach. 


= 

















: bade : > oy 
They fling them togéther of 
nicely and call them.as good as 
* Eatey-Reed Organs at less price 


| 











Sunday, Spauacy 30, 1910. 

The Most Stirring Events of F: 

. . ' Missionary ~ ng laws 
22). . 





_ Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—‘The Gospel in Samaria (Acts 8 : 


14-24). 
‘Tums.—The Gentiles enter in (Acts 10: 


34-48). 
WeED.— anized missions (Acts 13 : 1-12). 
‘THU kS.— Medical missions (Mark 16 : 14- 


20). 
FRi.—Misused missionaries (Acts 14 : 19- 


28). 
Sat.—The gospel and the king (Acts 26: 
24-32 a a. 








; 


Tell some story of modern medical missions. 
ig the greatest event in modern mis- 





Tell about some brave deed done by a mis- 
sionary. , ; ‘ 


HERE has been no more uplifting event 
in foreign missions than the death of 
David Livingstone in 1873. In Blaj- 

kie’s ‘* Personal of David Livingstone,” 
the wonderful story is wonderfully told. 
‘The 29th of April was the last day of 
his travels, In the morning he directed Susi 
to take down the side of the hut that the ki- 
tanda might be brought along, as the door 
would not admit it, and -he was quite unable 
to walk to it. Then came the crossing of a 
river; then progress through swamps and 
plashes ; and when they got to anything like 
a dry plain, he would ever and anon beg of 
them to lay him down, At last they got him 
to Chitambo’s village, in Ilala, where they 
hed to put him under the eaves of a -honse 
during .a drizzling rain, until the hut they 
were building should he got ready. 


vel cact* Then. they laid-his onia meee inthe. 
hut, lee ies nt the night. tatasy bey 







lay u afew wandering 
questions ‘abe ¢ . country—especially 
: Shoat Luapula, : p “kikew that 
the 1 could rut’ be far off, © Nothing 


,| occurred ‘to ‘atttact notice during ‘the éarly | 


part of the night, but at four in. thé. morning 


il the boy who.lay. at his door, called in, alarm 


for Susi, fearing that their master was dead. 
By the candle still burning they saw him, not 








7? 

ESTEY ORGAN‘ COMPANY: 

> Makers of Pipe and Reed Organs =| | 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. i 

Send for catalogue 





A Woman Doctor 


Was Quick to See that Coffee was Doing the 
Mischief 


A lady tells of a bad case of, coffee poi- 
soning and tells it in a way so simple and 
straightforward that literary skill could 
not improve it. 

‘*T had netiralgic headaches for 12 
years,” she says, ‘‘and suffered untold 
agony, When first began to have them 
I weighed tgo pounds, but they brought 
me downtorro, -I went to many doctors, 
and they gave me only temporary relief. 
So I suffered on, till one day a woman 
doctor told me to use Postum. She said 
I looked like I was coffee poisoned. 

*sSo I began to dtink Postum and I 
gained 15 potnds in the first few weeks 
and continued to gain, but not so fast as 
atfirst. My headaches began to leave me 
after I had used Postum about two 
weeks—long enough to get the coffee poi- 
son out of my system. ; 

“Since I be n to ‘use Postum I can 
gladly say that I never know what a tleu- 
ralgic headache is like.any mare, it 
* was nothing but. Postum that.made me 
well. . Before I used Postum | never went 
out alone; I would get bewildered and 
would not know which way toturn. ‘Now 
I alone and my head is as clear as a 
bell. My brain and nerves are stronger 
than they have been for years." 

** Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 








|.tendant, 
| —prayer offered in that reverential attitude 
; about which he was always so particular ; 


'|in bed, but kneeling at the bedside with his 


head ‘buried in his hands upon the pillow, 


|The sad yet not unexpected truth soon. became 


evident: he had passed away on the furthest 
of all his journeys, and without a single at- 
But he had died in the act of prayer 


commending his own spirit, with all his dear 
ones, as was his wont,-into the hands of his 
Saviour; and commending Africa—his own 
dear Africa—with all her woes. and sins and 
wrongs, to the Avenger of the oppressed and 
the Redeemer of the lost.’’ 

** The thrill that went through the civilized 
world when his death and all its touching cir- 
cumstances became* known did more for 
Africa’ than he could have done had he 
completed his task and spent. years in this 
country following. it up. The statesman 
felt it; it put new vigor into the despatches 
he wrote and the measurcs he. devised 
with regard to the slave-trade, The mer- 
chant. felt it, and began to plan. in ‘earnest 
how to traverse the continent with roads 
and railways and — it to commerce from, 
shore to centre. e explorer felt it, and 
started with high pu on new scenes of 
unknown danger. The missionary felt it,— 


felt it a reproof of sr languor and unbelief, 
and found himselflifted 
h faith and devotion. 


No parliament of philan- 


athropy was held; ‘but‘the verdict: was; as‘|: 


unapimous: and as: heartyas if) the: Chrisgian 
world had met and: passed: the: resolution— 
$ Livin 
SHALL LIVE.’”’ 

What has stirred men more than - this 
death ? 


And so, also, Allen Gardiner’s heroic end 
in Tierra del Fuego and James Chalmers’ 
martyrdom in the. South Seas, and. William 
C, Burns’ end in China have'stirred men. 

And the blessing of God upon all the work 
done in his namé stirs; men’s ‘hearts ‘to do 





interest. 


more and dare modré fof him... 


|| An Exceptional 
| Secured by a Thousand Farms 
"Here are brief facts about one current issue of Irrigation 


Bonds. They will illustrate what ideal security lies back 
of such bonds when the issues are rightly selected. 


oe og 
“wealthy, experienced and capable. 


up to a higher level of |’ 


tone’s work shall not die : AFRICA }+ 





\(besson for JAN. 30 ) 
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Issue of 6% Bonds 
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The Bitter Root Valley I 


: tion Co, 
owns one of the _— i fruit land 
projects ‘in the wor The Company is 


of well known men who ‘are 
The 
land to be watered consists of about 40,000 
acres in the heart of our greatest fruit belt— 
in, the famous apple region of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

_ A large part of the valley has been under 
irrigation for.many years, so the possibilities 
of the land have been demonstrated. Fruit 
land ‘in the valley has lately sold as high as 
$1,000 per acre. : 

The water rights are unassailable, and the 
total water supply is more than sufficient for 
all needs, For the irrigable land is distinctly 
limited by the mountainous bounds of the 
valley. 


$2,500,000 Invested 


The Irrigation. Company has invested in 
the project about $2,500,000, or dbout twice 
the total bond issue. And the bonds are 
securéd* bya first mortgage on “all thé*prop- 
ony a the, Irrigation Company.owns., . 

¢ bonds ure additionally. secured by 





watered, «These liens: aregiven. by indi-_ 


vidual land owners in payment for the land 
jand the-water rights. .. 
d down, and the ® switared’ . 






rive is 
by the hétis, is payable 


nee fies mients, 
To .sécure éach | gies 


lo . séctire h $1 there are 
deposited ‘with a Trast’ 
$1,400 of these first liéns on‘ farm land. ° 


been sold “is ‘about. $200 ‘per. acre. The 
minimum price at present is $250 per acre, 
Yet the bond issue is‘ limited to $30 per 
acre, or to less than one-sixth the average 
selling price of the land. 


Double . Security 


Thus the bonds have double security. 
The first is a mortgage on all the property 
which, the Irrigation Company owns, atid 





‘choice -of maturities, . 


first liens On the lands and the orchards: 


pany as trastee 


The ‘average’ price at Which this land ‘has . 


First National Bank Bidg., fe g. Vy ‘ bc 
Chicago ; 


First National Bank Building, San Francisco 


the Company’s investment is nearly twice 
the whole bond issue, , The: second security 
is these first liens ‘on farm “land—on ‘land 
which is worth niore than six times the 
amount of the bonds which it secures. ‘ 
ies gor conceive of me ample 
security, Yet these bonds pay rt cent 
“gemand. for frrigated 


‘interest, because -the 


land is ‘so great that the projects are very 
profitable. 

Part of these bonds mature each year 
from, 1914 to. 1919. One may have his 


Ask for the Facts _ 


In the past 15.years we have purchased 
§ separate issues of Reclamation Bonds— 

rainage and Irrigation.' All ‘have been 
secured by fitst liens on good farm land, and 
not a dollar of loss has resulted to any 
investor. 

Irrigation .bonds. haye now become the 
most popular bonds ‘that we handle. No 
other large class “of bonds offering equal 
security now pays sik per cent. 

We hove haw & , book on, Jarigation 

very. 








ie 1s, based on’ al} thts Lee 
nyestor, 5! OF. owes to. himself its 
perusal f pes wii ior thé. dak sey, 
Cat out this coupon so you won't forget. 


’ 






nM First National Bank Building, Chicago ' 
eee "Mpg t | 
First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 


Please send your. ftee book on Irrigation Bonds 
and list of othe? securities. 


NAMB ss ccennscoctavioth io sdennbusetesesenbocgansssnns coese gee ces 


Name of tity bath ...... sve savescee-coeceseseseceeses 














so Congress St., Boston 
att Broadway, New York 
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Men and 
ie > P 

Missions 

A Man’s Book:on a Man’s job 
By William -T. Ellis 

~The stirring. story of a_newspaper 
man’s observation of’ missions and 
| missionary, problems around the 


werld, and a wealth of actual mis- 
sionary methods for the men of the 


churches, 
$1.00 


Tuer SUNDAY SCHOOE Times COMPANY, 
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> Stud 


| Missionary 
Methods 


For Sunday-School. Workers 


By George H. Trull 


A practical. working’ manual for 
every: +Sunday-school, - big - or little, 
designéd to show officers and teachers 
just how missionary instruction may 
be introduced and conducted in- 
terestingly. 

50 cents 


1031 Walnat Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














